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-First the Uade. then the ear. then the full grain In the ear £ 


The Monitor’s view 


‘Decolonizing’ the press 


'Hip-hip-Hua' 


Monday, Novenii^T g; 


In the guise of "decolonizing" the press, 
many third-world countries are seeking in- 
ternational sanction to put new shackles on It. 
The United States and other Tree countries 
would be the losers, as well as developing na- 
tions that vitally need the free flow of Informa- 
tion and ideas to keep moving forward. There 
: i could be such upside-down results as a demand 

J t that American correspondents abroad be sup- 
pressed by their own government, contrary to 
its own Constitution. 

It is the cruel height of Irony Mini a move- 
ment In Mils repressive direction should have 
i gathered force under the auspices of the 

United Nations Education, Scientific- and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO) - which whs 
conceived to "promote the free flow of ideas 
by word- and Image." Every effort to restore 
that original thrust must be made during tho 
# Genera! Conference of UNESCO in Nairobi. 

What has to be resisted, among other things, 
is n drive for UNESCO approval of nn insidious 
"declaration of fundamental principles govern- 
ing the use of mass information media." One 
of its key ariidcs says that "states are respon- 
sible for the activities in the international 
sphere of all mass media under their jurisdic- 
tion.” This Is the passage that could provide 
the excuse for a third-world government to 
: 'i pressure a correspondent from the U.S. or 

elsewhere by demanding that his own govern- 
' ment curb his activities. > 

■ Even though the declaration would not be 

| ; binding, its approval by the UNESCO confer- 

. : enee would permit governments to exploit it In 

i - 1 |helr own Interests. This despite the rhetoric of 

• l. i’*v, /. the stated Intentions of “strengthening peace 
'] ; .owi international understanding and combating 

jw ' w®Ti ivopaghnda^ racism, and apartheid," 


Such intentions will best be served by ex- 
panding rather than limiting the freedom or 
(he press In countries where, in many cases, it 
is already under government control. And 
there arc better ways to respond to tho legiti- 
mate concerns of countries that consider their 
development or way of life threatened by 
foreign or domestic media practices. 

One way Is tor the developed world to con- 
tinue to offer training to Journalists and other 
medto people from the third world. Quite nalii- 
rully the developing cnunlrie.s want "half meed" 
reporting that covers their achievements as 
well hs crises. But the only sound way towaixl 
establishing balance is through free and re- 
SfionsJble professional competence - not 
through governmental Intrusion, 

Thus there is a flaw In the recent efforts of 
iwnalignctl nations to challenge the dominance 
of the international news agencies by pooling 
thoir own reports through Yugoslavia. These 
reports come from official news agencies. If 
they came from free press agencies in the 
various countries, the Idea of pooling them to 
serve the world would be a step forward. 

Not that there Is no room for the official 
news. It is handed out in the United States as it 
is elsewhere. But it needs the constant check 
provided by a free press. Even In the U.S. the 
press constantly has to guard against the gov- 
ernment's encroaching on its freedom or using 
it for the government's interests rather than 
the people’s. 

This being the case where the press is con- 
spicuously free, how much more necessary it 
ls to guard against encroachments in lands 
where the struggle Is just beginning. The task 
Is bard enough without UNESCO casting its 
weight on the wrong side. 
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Wetgn fumble 




i Listening to the two presidential candidates 
these past few weeks, one can easily conclude 
that neither GoraM Ford nor Jimmy Carter is 
too adept in the. field of foreign policy.* * 

No sooner had Ufa President nicked public 
sensitivities with tits mistake on Eastern Eu- 
rope than Mr. Carter stumbled ever the Issue 
of Yugoslavia, stating he would never use 
American troops to defend that nation against 
a Soviet invasion; Mr. Ford promptly - and 
, fairly - seized upon that remark and has been 
pressing his attach ever siifae. Even Henry 
Kissinger has beert enlisted. , : . !. ■ 

We frankly do not understand Mr. Carter’s 
■ position. It may comfort some Americans to 
Uiliik he would not : c,onimlt United States -mili- 
tary might abroad' lightly. Butsutfaly it fa the 
prime requirement of diplomacy to keep one's 
options open. The fact is that Yugoslavia fa not 
a country off In tho hinterland somewhere, it 
slt$ on the. edge of the jovial empire and is 
. , relevant to political - and military stability in 
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• sequences for tho relationship with the United 
Stales, without spelling out exactly what we 
would do." He recalled the devastating Impact 
of Dean Acheson’s comment that South Korea 
lay outside the U.S. ’'defense 1 ' perimeter." 

We do not think Dr. Kissinger is necessarily 
pultlng Yugoslavia within Hie U.S. defense pe- 
rimeter, as hfa comments imply to. some. But 
he does properly indicate that Yugoslavia is not 
like other countries of Eastern Europe that are 
members of the Warsaw Pact and of the So- 
viet-led economic grouping CdmecOn. It must 
be considered differently. . Ever since 1B48, 
wlien Tito broke away from the Soviet bloc, 
the Vnlted States has sougftt to support Yiigo-, 
: : siavia's independent position as a nonaligned 
country!, It' has even Sold the. Yugoslavs sub- 
stantial arms, , . ;.*'■ 

It's not likely the men in the Kremlin are 
losing any sleep over this or other campaign 
'gaffes. They undoubtedly realize that what Mr. 

; Carter says now bears little relation to what he 
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firman 8clenci 


And now Chairman Hua 


intention of invading It after Tito fa no longer 
oh Ufa scene; blit it is folly to suggest to them 
the US. would sit idly by if they did' chdose to 
be aggressive. - ■ 

: ; : As the Secretary of Stute commented, "It is 
Important tiid other : side understand that 


ingredient in the rhetoric these 


It is less than two months since Mao Tse- 
tung’s demise, and in that brief Interval one 
cannot help being impressed with the speed 
and .precision with which his successor, Hua 
Kuo-feng, has moved. To onsure stability - his 
own as well as China’s ~ Mr. Hua not only has 
acquire^! Mao’s powerful title as Chairman of 
the Chinese Communist Party, a position from 
which he can control the major facets of gov- 
ernment, but also has moved successfully 
against four leading leftist opponents, Including 
Chiatig Ching, Mao’s politically active widow 
Few could have. anticipated so. much so soon 
- Wbat comes next? At this stage, as the Chi- 
nese people celebrate with apparent en- 
thusiasm the. Hua accession, we can only sur- 
mise. One likelihood fa that Hua soon will 
relinquish his lesser title of Priine Minister 
he office he Inherited from the late'Chou En- 
It't . !?’, a p08sible successor as premier could 


. * . . i : . - — — — i - outMjasur as premier could 

■W WsBlnger’s retmttat had more po- beLi Hslen-niert, now Deputy Prime Minister 
llticm than- diplomatic overtones. The Secre- a Kwwn moderate, and a Chou associate 
tary^s appearance;, on ’’Face the Nation’* was WKat about CWna’s relations with the out- 
hjghly unusupl, reportedly arranged with CBS world? For the moment, Hua may not dn 


for their past deeds, with Mao lid longer jftf. 
able to shelter them and with power noW.tfi* 
hands of their opponents; . . . ' 

Tiiq leftists also misjudged the sentlmenM 
the Kard-prcssed Chinese man In - the atifg- 
Their insistent call was for more hard 
no more recompense, and keeping up 
tlonaiy fervor. Mony Chinese, howeverjfflj 
someone who can offer them more prop® 
and a little more personal reward hi; 1 "! 
lives, not just continued struggle. '■ 


South Korea: 
courting favors? 

There are limits Beyond which the SQUtb^. 
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premier could mere are umus oayonq wim.u «« —r- 
ue U Hslen-niert, now Deputy Prime Minister, re an government of President Pe.rtrj’J'o 
afl ^ a Chou associate. otlier govemipent -* should not be 

Wrfat about China’s relations with the out-, court favor with. the.Uidted.Sta^MKyjj^. 
side world? For the moment, Hua 'may not do the spending of large amounta,^^. 

Anier gifts, or cash presentste^^Mj^^^T^. 
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7 Vs time to tap the great vital- 
ity and strength . . . and patri- 
otism — the sense of broth- 
erhood and sisterhood in this 
country — to unify the nation, 
to make it great once again : 

— President-Elect Carter 

7 believe that we must now 
put the divisions of the cam- 
paign behind us and unite the 
pountry once again in the 
bmmon pursuit of peace and 
fosperity.’ 

— President Ford 


Mr. Carter goes to 
Washington 

Economy, unemployment and overtures to 
Western Europe are among top priorities 





Is there a role 
for U.S. 
in Ulster? 

By Francis Renny 
■ ' ■ Special to . 

; t, T' r ' The Christian Sdence Monltor • . 
i •; : tOndQU 

JlmmJrCfjrtej* sa y® his views on the Norfh- 
^ cm Ireland problem have been "mls- 
mpresonted" on Britain’s side of the Atlantic. 
He ihsisfa he does not favoi* violence as pari of 
“ ^‘Ullon. But the fact is, no sensible English 
or ™h politician really believed he did - how- 
. they ' may haye whipped: up their in- 
ffl^ialion for tlu}.benofit of Iffa home audience. 

"ha( toy* behOM utc. ihunderstprm of exag- 
Eeraled outrage,’ tito strained chorus' of "stop 
pfayhig politics with the Uvea of British citt- 
zens;" was a reRl terrojr of any kind of Amer- 
Ican Influence being brought to. bear on tho Ul- 
ster crisis: With memories of how the United * 
States -pressed Britain (nto giving rreedbm to 

S and Bf how ih "Kb* 6 recent times Dr. 
[ger; .has iriant qn . Israel L abd tyhHe Rho : ; 
, te make ,: ifattctesloos. , almost! ahybne 
.authority is Ihvolvod fa ! Northern lrt- : 
Ifaid teilajf: is jjbumj tp fear that Suthbrjly’ 
wouW tfa; overruled H kdme future Kissinger; 
nfaved into; Ufa affair 1 of Ufa Mx counties. ■ 

: !■ 1 It Is eaSy) otipMgh to find’ faorc objective Jus- 
! "■ ■■.. -/-rr!;: *Pltfa5e tpmio Psge , 2 

L- ’ • : 'i . '; ' >.•(. *■•* ■ *’ '• . * . . .vfc;.' 

I ' ’■Ci? Ji;> V 'i! :v 1 : ! J : *,'• 


By Barth J. Falkenbarg. stall photographer 

British pound 
British help 

ByTakasbi.Oka 
'. Staff correspondent of t 

:}S[ 

Basically only Britons can pull their country 
out oT Hs economic mess. 

There is rto real disagreement between 
Prime MlniSter Jamea Callaghan and Conser- , 
valiye opposition leader Margaret Thatcher on : 
Ufatscpre.'! * •: ’*i : ■*. ■ ■ 

Both hayq emphasized, in speech- after . 
speech/ that Britain must, pay its own way in 
the world. Both warn that a hard slog lies 
ahead.: * 

■ Yet. neither fa ready Tor art emergency gov- 
ernment of national union. Labour Prime Min- ' 
ister pallflghpn is slUl confident that his basic 
strategy of a 'social contract with the' tfadd > 
unions and encouragement of export:orlented- 
manufacturing Industry will pul) Britain out of ■; 
!• its slump. Mrs. Thatcher i repeats tho Orthodox ■ ; 
ConservaUve. argument' titat government must' ; 
cut public spending and increase' incentives to 
private enterprl^j. . ■/• , 

This Is the situaCiqn-as a leapt rrom the ln- 
ternaUonal -Mpifataly. Fund takes an intensive 
.V- . ; - wpfeaso tare to- Page 12 


By John Dillln 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Altunin 

Jimmy Carter Is expected to act swiftly 
when he gets to the While House In put his |wr- 
sonal stamp on the leadership of the United 
Slates. 

Tliuse who have watched Mr. Carter on hls 
meteoric rise to the most powerful political of- 
fice in the nation Indicate Ids first actions al- 
most will certainly include: 

• An immediate pardon for draft evaders of 
the Vietnam war. 

• Rapid moves to stimulate the economy 
and reduce unemployment, even if this In- 
creases the risk of inflation. 

• An early gesture toward Western Europe 
and Japan whose strength and friendship are 
seen as the linchpin of American foreign pol- 
icy. 

Rut some of the most Important Carter 
moves in these early days will be alined fur- 
ther down the road - toward long-term goals 
that will have heavy impact on taxes, social 
services, and the Washington bureaucracy. 

Very quickly, Mr. Carter will lie expected to 
launch a year-long study of the federal tax 
structure. Loopholes, lax shelters, and other 
methods used by corporations and high-income 
persons to reduce tliclr obligations will be sub- 
ject to scrutiny with the aim of simplifying the 
tax system and making it more "fair." 

The new President almost certainly will 
throw the full powor of the White House behind 
a nationwide System of government-paid health 
care. If the funds Lo pay for Lt are not Immedi- 
ately available, the system may be instituted 
piecemeal. 

Mr. Carter also will seek lo start fulfilling 
his pledge that the federal bureaucracy be 
streamlined. Over and over during the cam- 
paign, he promised to prune away overlapping, 


needs 
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Jamqa Callaghan By Albert J. Forbes, etall aiil.il 

• . Britain must pay Its own vpay 


confusing, and wasteful agencies and bureaus 
of government which he said make Washington 
ineffective. 

Welfare also will got early Carter attention. 
The President-Elect would like to see the fed- 
eral government assume virtually all welfare 
expenditures. lie would like cash payments to 
replace a multiplicity of programs like food 
stamps And he favors payments equalized in 
states as diverse as Mississippi and New York. 
Washington probably will get an early look at 
Its new White House resident, who hopes to 
make a running start when he lakes over. 

★Please turn to Page 12 

Coming soon: 
a foreign 
policy without 
Kissinger 

By Joseph C, Harsch . 

Jimmy Carter's election victory In the 
United States makes one Immediate change in 
foreign policy. It puts SALT II talks on Ice un- 
til after the Inauguration In January. 

Conceivably, the Soviets might like to push 
ahead now on the theory that they could get a 
better deal on strategic amis limits from the 
Ford administration than will be available to 
them In Carter days ahead. Also, until January 
they will be able to deal with the Hem? A. Kis- 
singer they know. After January In Washington 
ls for them terra Incognita. (The Soviets never 
got around to making the acquaintance of Mr. 
Carter untU he suddenly emerged as the Dem- 
ocratic presidential nominee, By then he was 
too buoy with his campaign to notice their ef- 
forts to talk to lilm.) 

But It would be Impolitic far President Ford . 
to. make a major foreign policy commitment 
during Uie remainder of hfa term In office. He . 
knows Washington too' ; weU to. do it. And even 
were 'he *o inclined, he would be repudiated by 
the Democratic majority In the Senate. 

So SALT , n goes on: Ice! until after January 
and until the new administration has picked up 
the' threads of Amerlcan relations' with the Sq- 
: viet yhlOTV.-;- - ;! :.V, 

V But SAlfT talks seemlikeiytpbe tlfa only 

;;pjiwf6':ci}fcre . the ..’ofwoge. ! mfar -from Ford tp .• 
Carier administrations- will make rriuch imme- 
diate difference In foreign policy. This proposi- 
tion is of course subject to change. At this 
writing Mr. Carter has not bOgun to disclose 
hls Cabinet plane, tyheh we know the names of 
.^d p^ple who wiU hd Advising him on foreign 
policy,! a more precise forecast WiD be in or- 
! der. ■ .« 

■. The leading candidate far Secretary of State, 
qeems to be Cyrils Roberts Vance, a New York ! 
lawyer;! who. served in' the .Department of De- 
fense through the. Kennedy and Johnson admin- . 
1st rati on a. He was Deputy secretary of De- 
itertse from ISM to 1907. Since then he has 
shared with George 'W. Ball the rote of unoffl-. 
ctal "Shadow" Score tap' of= State, Mr. Ball, 

1 Who was Deputy. Secretary .of State during 
.much of the Kennedy and Johnson years,- ! 
■ backed .Hubert H. Humphrey; for the Demo- 
cratfo" nomlhatlan^herice ; is presumed to b£ a < 
second choice.. ' . 

; The Middle East is likely to be an Important 
interest of. American diplomacy early hi the 
! •.!, . wiMeasc turn to Page 12 
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RHODESIA'S FUTURE. In a Monitor 
Interview, Joshua Nkomo explains his 
feelings about the Genova talks. 

Page 14. 

RI8ING STAR. In a Monitor Inter- 
view, Kalian actor GJancarlo Gian- 
nfnl claim*, "tin the screen r can in- 
fluence people more (ban any politi- 
cal leader.' 1 And lie is probably right. 
Page 24. 

OFF INTO THE SUNSET. A Monitor 
writer on America's last log drive. 

Pago 18. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. To sum up his 
response to "Joyce Grenfell Requests 
the Pleasure," the Monitor reviewer 
quotes from Miss Grenfell's fan mail, 
"Dear Madam, thank you very 
much." Page 25. 

THE QUEEN'S GOVERNORS. Aus- 
tralia's Govemor-Gonera! Sir' John 
Kerr Is still on the receiving end of 
boos and egjp for his dismissal of 
Prime Minister Gough Whltlam. And 
In South Australia an aboriginal has 
been chosen to be the new governor 
- an appointment that pleases some, 
annoys others. Pages 7 and 30. 
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More East Germans ask to leave 


By David Mutch 


Between 50,000 and 120,000 East Germans 
have asked their government to grant them 
emigration visas In the past year. They 
want to live In West Germany. 

Western correspondents working in East 
Germany, diplomats, and human rights or- 
ganizations in West Germany are all report- 
ing a remarkable trend: a considerable per- 
centage of East Germans have lost their 
earlier fear of Just asking directly to be let 
out. 

Some who have made a dozen such 
requests unsuccessfully write to such orga- 
nizations as the United Nations. A spokes- 
man for the Society for Human Rights in 
Frankfurt said, “A group of 67 people from 
Riesa signed and sent us a petition in July 
this year complaining they had had no re- 
sponse from the authorities about their ap- 
plications to emigrate.” 

Experts on East Germany here in West 
Germany give several reasons why East 
Germans, especially tho young, are more 
bold in stating their desire to leave: 

• Relatively speaking, there has been a 
liberalizing trend in East Germany that ts a 
direct result of detente. 

The treaty with West Germany has 
brought millions of West Germans into East 
Germany to visit families. The treaty states 
that divided families can be reunited. And 
in the case of marriages and funerals in- 


volving immediate family, East Germans 
are given travel vlsss to West Germany. 
While workers, who are in very short sup- 
ply in East. Germany, often find it difficult 
to leave, retired East Germans usually 
have no problem in obtaining travel visas or 
in even moving permanently to West Ger- 
many. 

• That part of the text of last summer’s 
Helsinki declaration dealing with the freer 
movement of persons and ideas has been 
making its way to the hands of East Ger- 
man citizens. 

The documents have been published in 
West Germany and are sent to East Ger- 
mans who request them from human rights 
organizations in the West. These agree- 
ments state, for one thing, that signatory 
stales (East Germany Is one) shall review 
all requests of their own citizens to emi- 
grate. 

• West German television and/or radio is 
heard by an overwhelming majority of the 
17 million East Germans, so they are aware 
of the rights that are being granted through 
International agreements their government 
signs. 

The trend has produced some negative 
results. A spokesman for the Human Rights 
Organization in Frankfurt says that a num- 
ber of the signatories of the petition In 
Riesa have been Interviewed and warned by 
East German internal security police. 


The state has other methods oi 
couraging emigration as well The 1 
German news magazine Der Spiegel JJ:. 
that a young woman who applied to 7? 
grate was offered a new aparlmeot u £ : 
would withdraw her request. 8 

In another case, according to Der b 
gel, a director of a factory tried to fh? 
worker who had applied to emigrate m 
not an unusual Btep. But in this Mie ' 
factory union stepped in and said he wan 
good worker and that his application n 
his "personal business." The man was L 
fired. 

It is impossible lo say exactly how mu, 
East Germans succeed each year biota! 
big permission to leave their counity, fc. 
figure of 10,000 has been used often. Aboe ; 
half of these Involve reuniting q{ tamilia* 
cases where marriage is planned. Man*- 
the emigrants are retired and can no foa ‘ 
work. ^ 

Another estimated 5,000 manage to efo 
East German border guards and comt« 
illegally. 

There is considerable speculate* A 
whethor the increasing pressure 
East German Government to grad m \ 
visas will affect ddtente. This Is a m ! 
plicated question that will be answered h j 
the course of events. 

Meanwhile, It was recently reported th 
In 1075 199,000 more people left West to 
many than emigrated into It. Given onr 
crowding and unemployment here, pta 
freedom to emigrate, there Is uo poiH | 
problem that arises from this trot Ik j 
might say it just makes more tm h . 
East Germans who want to come om 


Britain’s drought washes out 
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By Francis Reony 
Special lo 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

With flooding in York, parts of Devon and 
Cornwall and North Wales, there have been un- 
kind jokes in Whitehall that Denis Howell the 
Drought Minister may shortly be redesignated 
as Flood Minister. "At least it didn't take him 
long to get rained out of a Job," commented a 
civil servant from the worldly wise department 
of Agriculture. 

But if nothing else, the luckless - or per- 
haps, rather, ltfcKy - Mr. Howell has been 
washed out of a situation Which almost no hu- 
man agency could alleviate, to become a sym- 

“ VIEW FROM 1 

LONDON j 

bol of longer term needs which really can be 
tackled. If the British public largely failed to 
appreciate that there Is no nationwide trunk 
system through which, water could be switched 
like gas or electricity, then at least plans are 
being studied for systems which could be em- 
ployed if the drought circumstances are re- 
peated in the future. This wpuld be a question 

.The, Chatanan of the. National Water .Coun- 
cil, Lord Nugent, has.. told the press he thinks 
■the industry cable through fbl* year's drought- 
:W«L He was confident it could do equally well’ 

Tlfixtl VACtr AVAn It r** ■ ; ' ■ 
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striclion8 on people and then expected them to 
pay more for less. Even angrier protests have 
come from Wales, where Welah nationalists 

^ J iT " 0f 

' y TTiere would seem td |be Some evidence that 
oartata^ public authorities' with an eye to na. 

' jNNrtf owned com- 

Pt^es : -i It po%aUy bad publicity to 
* [h^Mce restrictions as/early' as they ‘should 
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A return to duck-pleasing weather 


en expected them to lie to understand them te liable lo 
ngrier protests have fldence in future pronouncemeg-j^ 
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U.S. scolded 
for energy 
waste 

By Jim Browning 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Parts 

Energy experts shake Ihelr heads with con- 
cern when they talk ahnul the patchwork 
American i-ncrgy cnnsc-rvation projiram. 

Tin- Ifiti-rmitiiinul Energy Agency (IEA) has 
recently published a report effectively warning 
that the United Stoics is still living in a dream 
world nf cheap energy which will not last much 
longer. 

(Inle.ss Ihings change, fin? U S faces a pain- 
ful awakening, it says. 

Cnrrtruillclnry as it may .sound, Ihe IE A says 
the sola I inn is In gradually raise gas and oil 
pi ires In perhaps twice what ihey an* now. 

II is n proposal which bnlh U.S. and Inter- 
nalionnt energy exports sadly expect to be Ig- 
nored because it is almost impossible to per- 
suade the American people it is good for them, 
especially during a presidential election cam- 
paign. 

The Democrats oppose price increases, and 
the Republican administration, as the IEA 
noted with regret, has shelved its commitment 
to further oil price increases. 

The Ford adminlstatlon remains officially 
committed lo raising oil prices lo world mar- 
ket levels, however, and Ihe people who devel- 
oped that policy also had much to do with the 
report just published by the Amorican-Ied IEA. 

The IEA points out that the U.S. and Canada 
(which hHS similarly cheap prices) use almost 
half the energy consumed by the Western in- 
dustrial world. The report argues that as much 
as 50 percent of total American energy use 
^couW be saved If conservation .efforts were, 
oetter. 

While a gallon of gas costs around 60 cents 
in the U.S., the price has just been raised to 
over 92 here in France, where almost all oil 
must be imported from the Middle East. The 
French have placed a heavy tax on gasoline in 
a concerted nnd unpopular effort to force con- 
. sorvatlon. 

There Is evidence that higher gasoline prices 
: do not lead peoplo to- drive loss, but they do 
, provide an incentive for other conservation «c- 
• livlttos. 

i "Ifr is not just by chance," argues one ana- 
lyst horo, "that Europoans have small, light 
. . cars." If Americans were paying higher gaso- 
< line prices, the IEA believes, thoy would set 
their carburetors for more fuel efficiency and 
less spectacular takeoffs from the stoplight. 



Rooftops, Madrid 


By Qordon N. Convarsa, chief photographer 


Madrid’s lights dim — but not the television sets 


Madrid loses some of its glow 


By Jte Gjutdelman 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

The rain in Spain falls darkly on the plain - 
at least in Madrid, that is. 

With soaring energy bills, underlying fears of 
another possible Arab oil embargo, and a gen- 
erally ailing economy, Spain's once glittering, 
throbbing capital now will have to throb with- 
out the glitter. 

Starling Oct. 25 Madrid, in keeping with the 
government's goal or energy conservation, has 
been thrust into half-darkness after 8 p.m. on 
orders of the dty authorities. The partial 
blackout has not dimmed the city’s nightlifo 
completely but some of the plow is gone. 

Many neon signs on stores are turned off. 


Various city buildings have been reduced to 
half-light. Madrid monuments also have cut il- 
lumination, except for the Prado Museum, 
which houses one of the world's largest collec- 
tion of Goyas. It is kept search-light bright - 
prison style - for security reasons. 

Call goes out to save 

The steps are far from symbolic. Through- 
out Spain town and city governments have 
been asked to act . to reduce energy con- 
sumption. The energy crisis has turned the 
country's economy topsey-lurvey. 

The oil price hike severely hurt the tech- 
nocrat engineered "economic miracle" 
achieved In the period from 1059-73 when the 
growth rate, at 7 percent, was second only to 
Japan's. A 1973 9500 million trade surplus be- 
came a $3.1 billion trade deficit - one of tbe 
largest in the world. 


Thus, earlier this month Madrid, ip a move 
to try and trim the $4.3 billion oil bill, set 62 
m.p.h. speed limits and ordered television 
transmissions ended by 11:30 p.m. 

Government criticized 

The energy conservation program seems to 
be generally observed by the people, but there 
are complaints that the government itself Is 
defaulting. 

Ornamental fountains outside some official 
buildings have remained lit well beyond official 
deadlines. Television continues transmissions 
until midnight, despite the U: 30 deadline. 

This has not set well with the Spanish press. 
"End municipal example,” grumbled the Ma- 
drid dally Dlnrio lfl. "If commercial Hadri- 
lenos — the dUzc na ot Madrid — can turn off 
lights at the established hour, then why can't 
the munlcipallty do the same?" ' ( 


Washington’s new man in Bonn ‘We moderates control 

By David Mutch regularly to deal with the many questions I Portugal says Soares 


By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Bonn- 

-Tlw. new.0.8. Ambassador, to West Ger- 
inany, Waller J, Stoessel Jr., has arrived here 
to take up his appointment, A specialist in East 
European affairs, he, is also wen informed 
•about Western Europe.' He will present his cre- 
dentials Opt. 27. - 

Mr. Stoessel was ambassador to the Soviet 
Union from' January, 1974, until appointed to 
Bonn. • ; , 

Exporlonce hi Soviet affairs is directly help- 
ful for, the top U.S. diplomat In West Germany. 
Gorman affairs. are. given top, priority by the. 
Soviet Union, and -history' has, givon the Ru* 
sians an alniqst chronic, preoccupation with 
Germans. ■ ' : ' .- 

A foreign-affairs specialist Here sayB, "It Is 
' m uatot that. Mr. Stoessel ■ knows the Soviet 
ynion because, ofi ibp ^complicated : role the 
Untied Stales plays regarding West Berlin." At 
the regular f^pdv^.meetlngs over Berlin 
'Mr. Stoessel will meet directly .with the Soviet 
ambassador to East Germany. He . also has to - 
guide the s^caMed; Bonn group, made »up of 
representatives from tha::lJ.S.,. France, Great , 
Britain,; and Wdst! formally i whtqh meets here 

•• :» ' , . ‘..I .' 'v-. •- •" • , V-' ■■...* 


regularly to deal with the many questions 
about Berlin. - 

Mr. Stoessel took up his earlier appointment 
In Moscow at the height of U.p. efforts -to Ifr 
crease Its influence In the Arab world. vfaft-vb 
the Soviet Union. 

He served as ambassador lo Poland from 
1968 to '72. While there he held key talks with 
Peking representatives which helped prepare 
Henry Kissinger’s secret trip to- Peking from;, 
Pakistani These preparations led lo President 
Nixon’s China visit in 1972. . 

Mr. Stoessel. who studied In 1959-60 at the 
llarvard Center for International , Affairs — 
then directed by Dr, Kissinger - .Is considered 
an insider at the Stale Department, one of the 
group of men' who are highly trusted by the 
present Secretary of State. 

The new Ambassador, a career Foreign Ser- 
vice officer, first solved in. Germany from 1950 
to 1952 as apoUUcalofiflcer WHh.theUS.. High 
Commission. He was in Patls at tho U.Si.Em 1 - 
bqssy from 1956 lo '58. He. gained NAT 0 ex- 
perience whe/i assigned In 1961 as political ad- 
viser (d tbq .^pr^me Allied; Commander Eu- 
fopo. h pos| hq,tic|d’.qhUl 1963., He also has 
served in . Washington as Pepuly Assistant, Sec- 
retary. of State ror Eoropcnn Affairs. 


(-!• ,;:.V By Hefen Gabion ». 

' v ' -: : -- 
■ v ". i i ne Ch^tan Sciebce Monitor 

Lisbon 

Prime Minister Mario Soares used the plat- 
form of the Socialists" national congress oar- 
Uer this month to Insist that he and his party's 
moderate wljjg - not .the Marxist one hold , 

. the key to the future of the party and Portugal. 

Tbq congress, attended by; thousands of dGlOr - 
gates and more Uian 160 observers from 65 
countries, opened amid Intense national specu- 
lation over the now.opdn split in (he party be- ' 
twpen moderates and a Marxist flank Jed by 
Agriculture Minister Antonio Lopes Cardoso. 

.'In a two-hour opening speech, the calm, bn-, 
peccably dressed Mr. Soares < admitted the rtft >, 
and said that althqugh divergence of . opinions 
in' the parly was healthy within Hmijs, these 
limits, had npw. beenjreacbed aud lti.was time 
to call "basla" (ehough). He i coiled fpt the - 
party's total support fof the ngtnoirlly. govern* 
ment In the future rather uirfn for "this pr that 
minister or measure." j- I j ' 

. “Ambiguity njay be aU right - for the bpposi- 
tion parties bat, can. be paralyzjpg and eVon fn- 


taj for s go vcrrjlng party, " Mr. Soares fold the 
• crowded Sportp Phriiiqin,, ... 

; 'As for all tlto patties, -ond of Ihe Socialists' 
main preoccupations Is the extremely Impor- 
tant nationwide local elections to be held In 
December. 

Mr. . Soares's lambasting of the Communist 
’ Party In his review., or the past two years 
events hi Portugal and tbe overwhelming num- 
ber of moderates iii relation to Marxists ap- 
: pqlnted to the various parly committees, left 
. no doubt which faction Tfod come out on lop. 

The arrival of such European social- 
ist. i leaders' as France’s Francois Mitterrand, 
West Germany^ Willy Bnindt, Austria's Bruno. 
: Krelsky, and Sweden's Olof Palme - an known 
as Mr. Soares’s good friends - lent weight to 
the; Prime Minister’s bid to consolidate the 
iqdderatCS' contt'ol in Uie parly, 

’ The independanl weekly newspaper Ex- 
presso speculated that Mr. Soares's show of 
strtngth at ■ tho. congreto would not go unre- 
warded in Auiertcan circles. Thp newspapers 
said that a promised- $290 million to $400 mil- 
lion American loan would be considerably 
'Wised once' the congress' was Over arid Mr. 
Soares's position firmly restated. 









Russian 
hierarchy 
stays put 

Brezhnev still No. 1 
at legislative session 


By David K. WUtls 
Staff correspondent oi 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

At the far end of the Kremlin Palace hall, so 
vast that three aircraft hangers could be fitted 
in with room to spare, sat the rulers of the So- 
viet Union in three tiers of dark blue suits. 

With TV lights flashing from the gold medals 
pinned to ihoir Jackets, they read documents, 
chatted, doodled, and listened to the work of 
the Supreme Soviet (legislature) beginning In 1 
front of them. Their lineup signaled to the rest ! 
of the world that: 

• The time for outward confirmation of re- 
ported maneuvering for succession to jovial, 
animated party Secretary Leonid Brezhnev 
still had not come. The only new face belonged 
to an industrial manager little known until this 
week: Yakov P. Ryabov. As a newly elected 
member of the party Secretariat (and 22 years 
younger than Mr. Brezhnev), he was among 
the leaders for the first time. He sat In the 
front row right across the center aisle from 
Mr. Brezhnev himself. 

• Although Premier Alexei Kosygin did not 
step forward to deliver the main speech on the 
latest five-year plan as he had done for the 
Wytous (dan ,(tn 197 1 ), he was clearly, still in 
favor- with Mr. Brezhnev. 'll* aaUbeakle the : 
party leader during the legislative ' session, 
chatting and smiling, turning now and then to 
exchange words with head of state Nikolai 
Podgorny on his right. Speculation Is that Mr. 
Kosygin Is headed for honorable retirement 
some time next year. 

J Defense spending for next year is down 
. million rubles to 17.2 billion rubles (about 
$23 bUilon). This Is seen by Western analysis, 
not as a tree Indication of the defense budget 
^ ch by largo sums in other cat- 

egories), but as a ,sign Uial the Kremlin does 
wart more talks on disarmament - and a re- 
minder Ihat, although the U,S. defense budget 
te going up the Kremlin wants to gd the oppo- 
site way. A similar cut was made two years 
ago. 

Westerners wore puzzled by the Jack of 
changes In the leadership ranks after the Cen-. 
inu Committee meeting earlier in the week 
They had expected a clue to Mr; Kosygin's fu- 
turo and the promotion of ,ne\vly appointed' 
Ftart Deputy Premier Nikolai A. Tikhonov to 



Hungary: ‘With Kadar ' 
here everything’s all right’ 


Kosygin; still In favor 

at least nonvoting membership of the Polit- 
buro. But none of this happened. 

. * C0 “J i an Intended contras! to elections 
in the WesL, said one analyst, or it could be 
that Mr. Brezhnev feels so well and so much In 
command (hat he has simply postponed succes- 
sion changes until later. But he cannot post- 
pone them for long, analysts believe. 

The single new man may owe his promotion 
and his prominent place on the dais to his work 
in reorganizing heavy industry in the 
Sverdlovsk area (which is closed to West- 
erners, presumably because or defease plants 
there). On Jan. 17 Mr. Ryabov wrote an article 
in Pravda, the Communist Party newspaper, 
about successes In amalgamating, smaller 
plants into large ones. 

This has led to speculation that he will be 
doing the same things on a broader scale now 
. - or that he may be moving Into the role long 
played by Secretariat member Dimitri F. Usti- 
nov, who was appointed Minister of Defense 
earner this year. Mr. Ustinov’s departure from 
Uw Secretariat, although expected, was not an- 
.. pounced. 

Mr. Ryabov is known to be a protdgd of Mr! 
Brezhnev’s heir apparent, Andrei P. Kirilenko. 
In the early 1960s he was active in the 
Sverdlovsk city party apparatus. 


By Eric Bourne 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Budapest 

Twenty years ago this week, Janos Kadar 
emerged as Hungary's new Communist leader. 
He has been In the job ever since, and most 
Hungarians want him to carry on. 

Last month, a party secretary and several 
ministers were changed. Public Interest was 
scant. “As long as Kadar remains," an old 
I (non-Communist) friend remarked to this 
writer, "everything is ail right.” 

The comment was typical of public opinion 
about this Communist Party veteran. Mr. Ka- 
dar has established a remarkable degree of 
rapport, considering the circumstances in 
which he came to power. 

The start could not have been more in- 
auspicious. The Russians had overwhelmed the’ 
Hungarian uprising of October, 1956. Mr. Ka- 
dar, a member of reformist Prime Minister 
Imre Nagy’s Cabinet when he declared Hun- 
garian neutrality and appealed to the United 
Nations, had disappeared just before the final 
collapse of Mr. Nagy's government. After So- 
viet tanks had crushed all major resistance, 
Mr. Kadar resurfaced as head of a new gov- 
ernment acceptable to the Soviets. 

Although as a political prisoner he had been 
brutally mistreated by Hungary’s former Sta- 
linist regime, Mr. Kadar was regarded as a 
turncoat and worse for a long time after the 
traumatic events of 1956. 

The two years of repression - the executions 
and the imprisonments - that followed as he 
re-established the Communist Party's author- 
ity did nothing to diminish this view. 

But, once that task was accomplished, he in- 
itiated a slogan that introduced new attitudes 
and gradual Reforms both to preserve the es- 
sential communist system and to make it more 
palatable to the population at large. 

The slogan ‘‘He who is not against us is with 
us replaced the old one, "He who is not with 


us is against us" that had been 
lessly by Hungary's pos t war ' 

Rakos.. The new slogan appe,^ ” ' ' 
people and Communists, torellgw I? 
and nonbelievers, with assurances 
portunities and place in public life ® 
Slowly it gained credibility m ^ 
port, and Mr Kadar himself, IhrauStj 
style of leadership and general 
ability, attained a measure of pop^ 
unique within the Soviet bloc. Therein 
accents on living standards as well ™ 
in economic managment and an 
degree of latitude for intellectual aK 
diversity. "" 

Views of Mr. Kadar’s 1956 rote 
fled by feelings that, after all, his acfte, 
determined by knowledge that there va*' 
tentative if any prospects of reform m 
salvaged from defeat. 

Increasingly, he has been scon afttef 
who understood better than any oUubt^ 

Us of reform under the Russian aegis kfc-- 
em Europe. The tragic everts to 
vakia 12 years later demonstrated tows 

Mr. Kadar’s prudence In \& regard t 
been evident ever since in his c&retal fe 
vance of commitments to the Soviet Um» 
its East bloc alliance and in canl!ous,d^: 
step domestic reforms that do not ctafaj;, 
Russian conservatism unduly. 

A confirmation of this success artkj 
kind of atmosphere it has produced tpS" 
Hungary’s internationally known writa,fe' 
Dery, in a Western television film ids 
Hungary to mark the 20th anniversary it 
uprising. 

Mr. Dery, an octogenarian who contort ■ 
write, was himself jailed for supporting •. 
Nagy. But he was able to tell his InUrirf 
that Mr. Nagy was “an honest man” arti 
there is "much in Hungary today’ 1 ,. that bV 
striven for. ** 

First of two articles. Next; "HalWrteP; 
and a firm hand on dissent, * 


. j 

W ' 9enera,s ,,red ter defending Nazi flier \ 

Staff correspondent of munf rcuni ° n at a Ger ' could have escaped with a severe 

The Christian Science Monitor World War II airman stuL ? owevw ' generals were quoted lisSj; 

t . . Bonn Rudel aoueared nt thn rOuH E?°f Hans ' uil rich Mr. Hudel had aa much right to exprtSj: 

^Infiring two top Air Force generals for de- been one P &f Hitler's hvnrtta'JnV 8 SaW 10 have °P inIon as "former communlsls who M 
- ~ ^ _“™“" a ! avorlte P«ots. in the [German] Parliament.” , . & 


F ° rCe gencrals f o r de- 

■‘525* 1 1 wart ^° air w* West German 

Defense Minister Georg Leber has- driven 
home tae point that military tradition and com- 
radeshlp must be subordinate to political Judg- 
merit and civilian rule. J 8 

The men dismissed were the Air Force's 
wcond highest-ranking officer, Li. Gen. Walter 

* -■»*.. Gen> k.“ 

they wore fired for remarks made to report- 


The political black mark against this pilot 

muer V6 L^h that even after 1945 he defended 
SOddeutscbe Zeitung 

S thAri " 8 8f ? r ever y° ne iiad to know 

(Naad J government, 1 ’^ NaU<mal “ 

Mr ' Budel '« «PP«ar- 

ance at the gathering. General Knininski had 

S™, Mr i iel durto * 

Pollllc,! observers said the two officers 


in the [German] Parliament.” , . ' i 

The generals pointed to the example^ 
Social Democrats (SPD) whip, Herbert^ 


ner, who was in Moscow during part o/ j 
and who later made pis way toSwedeV 
jailed, read the Bible, joined the -w* 
Church, and left communism. 

Report of these comments drw-jjj 
from 40 SPD membara of Parlfamenl W 
manded the dismissal oftbaJM office- 


eommunfete use church teaching to calm crisis 




By Eric Bourne 




raunlst polcles. Rarely, however, since the short-lived 


to exerdsq , Restraint. They proposed 





I » ■r."?» CT i «u ce me snort-Uved "liber- 

• * ^ 8 ***^\ ’■■pwt recent eplscopalSeSSyweK^ 

_WonlB like Uieae broke unusual rQ6dlng in a Communist-icon- , Ntf. since that Inftial^ brief period V ‘ 'S oponly recognizing tho government’s problems a 

: trollW press, but. lids statement appeared In manv Polinh ; ^edemhlp shown au^h coneefq to aeciire the 1 ^ty to .stimulate ipobiic support In an extreme y ... 

- f :> 

' vWch ' he 

■omceroent of this kind been published by the offleia l imedia: : ; iKpshot; ^wevw h^ W^ 1 - f 1100 ^P^ ^^ok^he'.natjDriV =- HJs all round. ^Nothing 
il 0 Lwo r -CMMtwy attttbdes t/botaji^ > ’. of Wtio^l trials 1 arisi^ from the riots 

' '' : n^ toiTSS ^ a !«e^Uve,;fop? . Tha'chjiw^im^c^leSr taey ^ ^ woperrtton” between church 

: tm k : : WSSSSiflS^WUBSig^ , -j 

: Ever Slpde World WaivU. th'e PolWi.erimata;stetoh Qttdl^ ^ lp 

nal* Wy8ayn6ki, ties been-fi frequent' botspoKon^ciitl^of Cohi^ 

- 


;a^' arfelng from the nmjjjr 
cooperation" between churc* 

ttant national goals.” 

p' anxlqly to restore its na 
^support can -certainly beip 

"orosDbcts tor.'cobcesslons 
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Hirohito’s golden jubilee: 
where are the fireworks? 


By Kent I'alder and 
Toshlko Matsuura 
Special in 

The Chnslian Science Monitor 

Tokyo 

Japan will try iu put aside its political tur- 
moil Nov. 10 to celebrale the hfltli anniversary 
of Emperor Htruhito’.s reign 
But il may lie easier sniil Ilian done 
The firs! royal golden jubilee .since llneuii 
ViHonn's m lss7. Mils one will miller sn ire the 
fai l ttiui Kmiivrur lliruiuto - wiiimi many ex- 
jxjcted to be deposed and executed 30 ydars 
ago as a war criminal - now Is the most senior 
heart of stale in (hi' war Ed 
('iHihHlcring the lusiorlca! nmmentmisness nf 
the occasion, the celebralinns liere will he un- 
pretentious. There will be no 21 -gun salutes - 
indeed no military participatiun of any kind. 
Government employees will get only a half dny 
off from work. .Schoolchildren may not gut any 
lime off, since the teachers' union, Nikkyuso, 
is opposed to hnvlny the occasion celebrated. 

The main official recognition will be the is- 
suing of two commemorative stamps and a 
ceremony hosted by Prime Minister Takeo 
Mlki for government officials in the Nippon 
Budokan Assembly Hail in Tokyo, a site nor- 
mally used for sporting events and rock con- 
certs. 


Unofficially, the major observance of the Ju- 
bilee will be special exhibitions in department 
stores across Japan on the theme of the Em- 
peror’s reign. 

Even these low-key observances, however, 
are generating considerable political opposi- 
tion. At the center of the controversy is the So- 
cialist Party Governor of Tokyo, Rynkichi Mln- 
uhe. Mr. Minulie's father once went to prison 
fur Miggesimg, contrary Hi official doctrine id 
the time, l hat tin* Emperor was not divine. The 
younger Mr. Minobe, protesting that he could 
not celebrate (he first 20 years (1926-1945) of 
the Emperor's reign, announced even before 
being formally invited to the jubilee Lhat he 
would not allend. 

In chorus with Mr. Miimhi!, the Communist 
Party memhers of the Diet (Parliament) - 
who. out or principle, never attend its opening 
ceremony beruuse or the Emperor’s presence 
- announced that (hey opposed com- 
memorating the jubilee and implied that they 
would nut allend cither. Thirty-million people, 
they asserted, had been killed in the Em- 
peror’s name during World War II, and partici- 
pants in the jubilee ceremony would tacitly be 
condoning militarism and allowing attention to 
be diverted from the Lockheed payoff scandal 
lhat has rocked this country since February. 

On the other hand, the ultra-right, many of 
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a new reeprd album 
by Soloist John Porter 
and Organist Dr. Richard Ozenghar 
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Antique Kazak 
Prayer Rug 

This Kazak was purchased 
for $18.00, in 1888. in 
1930, It was worth $100.00. 
in. 1948 it Increased to 
$250.00 and In 1960 It was 
worth $350.00, In 1965 it 
increased to $50Q.00, and 
today it is valued at over 
$ 1000 . 00 . 

Should you have Antique 
Oriental Rugs to dispose 
of, please contact us. 
With 1 our : contacts the 
world over we are able to 
quote the highest pos- 
sible price that week. Pre- 
sently, Antique Oriental 
Rug9 are enjoying a wave 
of worldwide prosperity. 
You buy and sell with con- 
fidence with the Gregorian 
■ family. 


Solos Include: 
"Enouih to Knw" 

"God Is My Shephwd" 

"feed My Sheep" by Mary Baku Eddy 
"So Near Id God Air I" 

1 Sought ihe Lo'd" 

. the rtweifliBt Palin.;. u 
'Ttan WtKaaji iftiHi Ptfk et Posm" 
“Fdi I an Penutded" 

"0 Snfour Street" 

"0 Paled end Eternal One" 


Record only S5.B5 

Plaan add GOO lor handling. In Calif, add 6 % tales tax. 


jr handling. In Calif, ad 
(No CO.O.'a ptsaiu) 

□ ovaruae, Canada A I 


Add SI - 5 D ovatUBB, Canada A k 

Sand order to: 

A-l Audio A Book Productions 

P.0, Box 1116, Yucca Valley, CA 92284 

P loose send album(e) "Qod is My 8 hapherd" 

. Enclosed |a chock or money order for A 


^ wiy state Zip 







Tho Emperor and Empress receiving gueslB In their garden 

The celebration will be small — with all due respect 


Bandphoto 


whose members are World War II veterans, 
think that the ceremony should not be held be- 
cause It would damage the Emperor's dignity 
If presided over by what they consider "effete 
politicians" such as Mr. Mlkl. 

Then, too, there Is the ultra-left, which Is 
said to be. making plans to disrupt - the cere- 
mony. Already there has been one abortive 
fire-bomb attack (Oct, 13) on the Imperial Pal- 
ace. Police leaves are being canceled, and a 
full state of alert Is planned for the duration of 
a the jubilee period. 

Coming as it does just one month before 
general elections must be held here, the J&- 
Mice seems certain to have a significant effect 
on national politics. In the view of observers, , 
the event Is buttressing the position of hard- 
pressed Prime Minister Miki by giving him the 
prestige of directing preparations and by post- 
poning hLs resignation. To many Japanese, de- 
posing Mr. Miki before Ihe jubilee would be al- 
rqost unpardonable since Jl .would . be Sfeen as 
. rudenes? toward the Emperor. 

Despite the. political controversy surrounding 
the jubilee, most Japanese seem to respect the 
shy, diminutive Emperor, whose first love Is 
said to be marine biology rather than affairs of 
slate. Some 214,000 people are estimated to 
have trooped to the Imperial Palace last year 
to receive the Emperor's biannual greeting. . 

Behind the popular respect for the Emperor 
are both the weight of Contacian-Shlntoist tra- 
dition and his record of sacrifice for his 
people. It Is widely thought that be hinlself 
made the fateful decision that Japan surrender 1 
at the end of World War 11, thus sparing his 
people much suffering at the prospective- cost 


of his own life. Following the surrender he 
never attempted to flee or go into hiding, and 
he shared the rigors or military occupation 
with his subjects as he had those of the war. 

More powers 
given Mrs. Gandhi 

By the Associated Press 

New Delhi 

The lower house of the Endian Parlia- 
ment, with most opposition lawmakers 
boycotting, passed a constitutional amend- 
ment Nov. 2 giving Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi's government virtu ally Unre- 
strained executive powers. 

With only four dissenting votes, the 
house gave approval to the sweeping 
amendment, which the government says 
. will speed a social and economic revolu- 
tion and the opposition 'says will in- 
stitutionalize dictatorship. 

The amendment, rewriting the pre- 
amble and 59 clauses of India’s 25-year-old 
democratic charter, cnrtaJis the powers of 
ihe judiciary to enforce civil liberties and 
review legislation and enables the gevera- 
mcnl to ban "antt-nat tonal” groups and 
activities. 

The Sfltto-4 vote!, with the formality of 
upper jkoqge approval 'Nov.'S, came three 
days aft^r the government announced the 
postponed) eat hi national elections for at 
least adotber year. - ’ 
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Can Vietnam recover its lost ‘fighting will’? 


By William P. Latch 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Bangkok, Thailand 
Vietnam may be about to significantly shake 
up its ruling Workers Party because of what is 
described as the ‘'bewitching" of party cadres 
by a materialistic life-style, resulting in their 
loss of “fighting wilt." 

These indications come from recent issues 
of Hoc Tap, the official organ of the Vietnam- 
ese Communist Party, or Workers Party 
fVWP) as ft is properly known. 

/n a surprisingly candid article, VWP Polit- 
buro member Nguyen Duy Trfnh says Viet- 
nam's transition fo socialism is showing 
“serious shortcomings’" and that revolutionary 
change Is required io remedy the situation. He 
a drib ules these shortcomings to “the decrease 
in the fighting will of a number of cadres” and 
he adds that the Jack of “revolutionary quail- 
lies” has led to “ethical errors'’ that have had 
“serious political consequences throughout the 
country.” 

Exactly what errors Mr. Trinh Is referring 
to Is not dear, but the article specifically sin- 
gles out party promotions that have come by 
virtue of personal relationships rather than 
personal ability and what the author terms as 
increasing “Individualism ” on the part of some 
cadres. 

The comments of Mr. Trinh, who is also the 
Foreign Minister of Vietnam, are seen by ob- 
servers In Bangkok as part of a continuing " 
campaign designed fo revitalize the now-soft- 
-enlng revolutionary fervor of party members 
after a year and a half of quiescent reunifica- 
tion. The beginnings of the campaign were sig- 
naled by. a Politburo direotive issued last July 
, calling, for all soldiers and. party members to 

• re-examine their revolutionary resolve and to 
further strive for party .unity, Since the Issuing 
of the directive, the campaign has been reach- 
ing, aft Increasingly intensive .tempo and. the 
Vietnamese hews media these days commonly 
cany criticisms of party members who have 
taken the "wrong pnlh" as well as discussions 
on the proper virtues of a good cadre. 

This Is attributed to the party's apparent dif- 
ficulty in transforming Itself from the wartime 
footing maintained -since its Inception to- one in 
which It has complete political power but also' 

. the formidable tasks of governing and. recon- 
. stnictlng the thin! largest socialist state in. the 
world. Not the least of the new- regime’s prob- 
lems are the psychological effects that have 
been nurtured by ; the direct; .contact between 
- f . cadres and the remhanfo ; of the political- and 
; economic systems they succeeded , ta destroy-' 

, . ring after 80 years jot war.'. y - . ' 

. .■ ; . ' Many party members, accustomed to :the 
-; l ','4u8teriUes bf;^ peasant revolutionary war, ap- 
gently have been impressed enough with the 
:.; ; ^. i^atcriaJ abumJahoe of Hie formerly, capitalist 
;;;■ .Saigon that flmy haVe, been lulled away from 
•' j)j^;roTOluttdn^ry commitments. Another rp- 
• : chat Mod Tap article rebukes these members 

- ana cadres for ’Tailing , to preserve their own 
; ■ revolutionary qualities," This may 'alludo id 

; the Increasing corruption of cadres reported by 
' • ; Vietnamese 'refugees, some of whom pro ress to 
’ t . have bought their way dirt 1 oflndo-CWna. 

* The parfy loaders clearly seem concerned 
about the waning of revolutionary commitment 
the:,cpnscqueHcos. this may have for the 


Significantly, the intensification of the 
party's campaign in the last few months may 
well be intended to set the tenor for the Fourth 
Party Congress in mid-December. The con- 
gress will be the first since I960, and the 
sweeping changes (hat have occurred in Indo- 
china and the world in the intervening years 
most certainly will bo dealt with in the coming 
session. 

The congress could produce the blueprint of 
a newly designed party that is more suited for 
the tasks confronting Vietnam. 

The agenda calls for (he establishing or a 
new flvo-year plan and the adoption of a "icvo- 
hitlonary socialist plan for the whole of Viet- 
nam.'’ These tasks, nfong with the election of a 
new Central Committee, will allow ample op- 
portunity for the party to considerably alter its 
direction If deemed necessary. 

The race or the Central Committee may be 
significantly changed as the party responds to 
recent criticisms by southern Vietnamese to 
the effect that the northerners have a dis- 
proportionate hand In the running of things. 
The VWP's chief of organization. Le Due Tho, 
Is thought to have spent the past five months in 
southern Vietnam, possibly recruiting more 
southerners for party membership. A move to 
bring more southerners Into the ranks would 
be a major step toward Integration of the 
southern region into the national governmental 
and political structures. 



Communist cadres relaxing: the party doesn’t like the picture 


Korean mystery man: success and a bribery charm 
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By Louise Sweeney given for House Democratic Whip Thomas P; 

?!j!fjj l 0rr l sp0ndent °* O'Neill Jr. (D) of Massachusetts. One ac- 

The Christian Science Monitor quaintance of Mr. Park’s remembers "the 

Washington smashin S S““ts list, people from the Hill, the 

The rocketing social success of Park Tong- House > ambassadors;, few people would 

sup on the WasWngton soclal Bcene made him ■' «?? down - a thing like a party for the House 
an weal middleman betWBeti.lkS. rtoft f * iL ■ 

and the South Korean Government, says an aC- man, 

quaintance here of Mr Park „ S0en ^ Ja P firi i sa y he Ml return to the 

"When they saw all the press publicity about 10 f0p ® ® ' feder ? 1 l g5 nd ^ P 10be ln ‘ 

his being high society In Washington, the South tnfl,ienCB 

Korean Government became more confident’ J 

that [he], was the guy who should become the 1 Jl ave ‘ knowledge of when he'll 

lobbyist fgtf. the goyernmeiit, 1 ’ says one Park - J] 61 ”,”’ ^ we te 1 d Wn't leavo the 
acquaintance. .- 1 - .country to^escapa prqcessjWvlng]. As far as 

: "There was no question -' .everyone in the we r now ’ he ’ d be back " said Cary Feldman, a 
Korean community knew he was Involved in : ,, slTian 0 Ior tbe Washington law firm of 

this rice business. But he gave a different Im- K „ “,. Cacheris which 1 represents Mr. 

prosslbn to the American public, which was JJ!, Mr ‘ ? “ d ™ an sal ? that the firm was con- 


Washington 

The rocketing social success of Park Tong- 


m . — 1 »1 |MV1| TT mu , 

very nalVe, He is a soft-spoken type of guy, ro-V 
tund," and he: Ingratiated himkelf with Wash- 
ingtonians, who Were not aware of his true 
connections, says tho South Korean source. 

This Park acquaintance was referring to al- 
legations that Mr. ; Park’? party and gift-giving 
were financed mostly by commissions he and 
. the Squib . Korean Government pressed from 
: U.S. rice dealers making federally subsidized 
rice sales to South! Korea under the Food for ■ 
P.eacQ program. ■ 

Another acquaintance of Mr. Park's do- 
se™ 68 him as being "very polished, very 
Smooth. . . . fle-gnve these superb buffets, fab- 
ulous food, and . . . money was no object.” ■: 

A graduate of .Georgetown University who 
had long had rools in the Washington commu- 
nity, Mr. Park had helped found the posh 
.Georgetown CM ll.was the scene of many of 




last seen In Japaii, say he Will return to the 
U.S. to Faqe a federal grand jury probe In- 
volving allegations of bribery and influence 

peddling to U.^. congressmen. 

“We don't have any knowledge of when he’ll 
return, but we can tell yqu.htj didn’t leavo the 
country to. escape prqcess {serving]. As far as 
we know, he’U be back," said Cary Feldman, a 
spokesman (or the Washington law firm of 
Hundley &. Cacheris which' represents Mr 
Park. Mr. Feldman said that the firm was con- 
fident enough of his return that It “had agreed 
to accept process., If someone serves a sub- 

WORLDWIDE BULK 
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" Internationa I- Mat ex 
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poena” on Mr. Park. "That means, If he got * s 
subpoena and did not appear, we would be si b \ 
ject to contempt” proceedings, Mr. Feldma . 
explained. 

"We are denying that Mr. Park ever mark [ 
any illegal contributions," says legal spoke* 1 • 
man Feldman. He added that Mr. Park bri 
lbtt the country on a business trip before tl» - 
investigation began. 

The investigation could Involvo as many as! 1 
60 members of Congress whose names were. I 
found with notations of possible contribution* f 
when Mr. Park .was stopped by customs agents i 
In Alaska in 1973. i 

Mr. Park Is alleged to be at the center of* i- 
band of South Korean agents working under pr* ) 
ders from South Korean President Park Chung ■ 
Hee. who gave belweqn 9900.000 and $1 mifllM {' 
a year in gifts# dash, .and campaign contrlbu- j 
tlons to U.S;, congressmen and other govenv ; 
ment officials. ' ; . i 
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Proposed fund insufficient to feed the hungry 


By Richard Crflchfleld 
Special to 

The Christina Science Monitor 

Rome 

Prospects are bright that a long-delayed $1 
billion UN fund to help the hungriest countries 
grow more food finally will come into being. 

Saudi Arabia has hinted it probably will give 
an extra ¥30 million to enable UN Secretary- 
General Kurt Waldheim to formally establish 
the fond by mid-November. 

At a meeting in Rome Sept 30, Iran broke a 
two-year deadlock by agreeing to Increase Its 
donalfon by $20 million to ¥125 million. Britain, 
Denmark, Norway, and Austria also agreed to 
give a total of $10 million more. 

This ended a prolonged political dis- 
agreement between the developed nations and 
the oil producers about who should pay (ho 
lion 'a share for "third world'’ agricultural de- 
velopment. 


When the fund was proposed at the World 
Food Conference in Rome in 1974. U.S. Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger pledged ¥200 mil- 
lion from the United States, which Congress 
has approved. 

But Dr. Kissinger wanted the oil-producing 
countries to match the ¥500 million that the 
West was to raise to establish that food and oil 
politics cannot be kept separate. 

At first the oil nations said they would put up 
¥404 million and not a penny more. They main- 
tained that world hunger was not a product of 
ail prices, but of centuries of exploitation by 
the developed countries. 

But now the developed countries have raised 
tiieir pledge to $ 550 million, and the oil coun- 
tries have promised ¥420 million. 

For two years a kind of "You first, Henry," 
"After you, All,” dialogue meant that no new 
help went to the needy Africans and Aslans. 
Indeed, complacency was fostered by a 


marked, If probably temporary, Improvement 
In world food supplies. Production rose jusL 2 
percent In 1875, a hairs breadth ahead of an- 
nual world population growth of 1.9 percent but 
below a total rise of 3 percent In demand be- 
cause of higher Incomes. This year a 8 percent 
increase In world food production is expected, 
largely because of agricultural recovery in the 
Soviet Union and a favorable Asian monsoon. 

World food reserves of 118 million tons are 
the highest since 1873, when they reached 120. 
million tons. But this is still only IS percent of 
consumption, not the 17-18 percent experts con- 
sider safe. Reaching (hat level would take at 
least three more years of record harvests. 

And higher costs for food, oil, and fertilizer 
have Increased the poorest countries’ current 
account deficits from ¥3.9 billion In 1978 to 
¥12.7 billion in I97B and something above ¥13 
billion this year. 


Inflation during the two-year delay h 
eroded by 20 percent the real value of ih* 5 
billion fund at a time when agricultural*, 1 
dropping. u ' 

The World Bank, the single biggest donor ' 
irrigation works, fertilizer production. J! 
other agricultural projects in the • 
world,” will reduce funding to agriculture 2 ' 
¥230 million to ¥1.8 billion in fiscal 1976. ^ 1 

So the world is no closer to coniine to grim 
with Its food problem. 6 p 

The reluctance of the rich to finance any aW 
approaching this magnitude has led to a search '■ 
for alternatives to help the poor counlrla 
overcome chronic food shortages. World Baal: 
director Robert S. McNamara favors direct aid 
to the small farmer, the peasants on one er 
two-acre plots who produce 95 percent of (he 
food In Afro-Asia. 
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N6W governor of S. Australia! aboriginal chosen 


By Ronald Vickers 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Sydney, Australia 
On Dec. 1 an event unprecedented in the 188- 
year history of Australia will take place: An 
aboriginal pastor, a member of a society that 
until recently had advanced only to a Stone 
Age culture, will lake over as governor of 
South Australia. 

The Governor- Designate, Sir Douglas Nleh- 
olls, is widely admired and respected for his 
work among - and struggles on behalf of - his 
people. However, many Australians, including 
apme long-term supporters of aboriginal 
causes, are deeply concerned the appointment 


may not be to the advantage of either the of- 
fice or to the advancement of aboriginal 
people. 

State governors in Australia are appointed 
by Queen Elizabeth II on the recommendation 
of state premiers, just as the governor-general 
is appointed on the recommendation of the 
prime minister. 

Until the Governor-General, Sir John Kerr, 
dismissed the Labor Party government of 
Prime Minister Gough WhUlum last Novem- 
ber. it was generally assumed none of the 
“Queen's men" had any real power. But now 
nobody la sure. And this uncertainty over the 
extent of vice-regal power has accelerated the 
political thrust for republic status here - at 


the same lime placing the future of all the gov- 
ernors' offices In doubt. 

Even if the Queen remains titular head of 
Australia for many years to come, as seems 
likely, the position of the governors seems cer- 
tain to be eroded. If not abolished altogether. 
Already the opposition Labor Party in the 
State of Western Australia has announced that, 
when elected to office, it will not recommend 
any further governors to the Queen — therefore 
abolishing the position. The vice regal resi- 
dence would be thrown open to the public. 

The Premier of South Australia, Don Dun- 
stan, who chose Sir Douglas as the next gover- 
nor of Ms slate, vehemently denies that his 
choice of an aborigine for the position signifies 


any diminution of status accorded the office. 

To some, Mr. Dunstan’s recommendation is 
merely a long overdue and well-merited recog- 
nition of an outstanding member of the aborigi- 
nal population. To others, including some of his 
own supporters, the Premier's choice places a 
relatively inexperienced and moderately edu- 
cated person in a position to which neither his 
background nor his abilities suit him. 

Opponents of the appointment lean over 
backward to deny that there is any racism in 
their opinions. They acknowledge Sir Douglas's 
achievements, his integrity, and his social con- 
cern. But, they say, he does not come from a 
social background that would serve him in 
dealing with all levels of society. 
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Windmills: heyday 
yet to come 

By David F. Salisbury 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Warren, Vermont 

Half a dozen small windmills spun furiously in the gusty, au- 
tumn wind. 

They looked puny against the scale or scudding clouds nnd 
the rising slope of the White Mountains. Yet, within the next 
decade, wind machines similar to these may be supplying a 
significant port Lon o[ America's energy needs. 

"This induslry is in about the* same place as aviation was in 
mi id Louis DJvww. net mg elder of wind energy eon- 
urnuun ;■( Uir Knergy iiownirh and JJevcdriprnenl .-Ufjiijiris- 
fr.'iriiMi (KIUJ.I), goring at I lie towers and winding blndes. 

/Uiation pmueers realized dial l/ie airphme would bring rev* 
iiliiUntiary rfoiHgLVs, lu* emitinuiil, bul it was dJffieidt (n see 
dial by limiting at (he erudu eunM ructions of rloth, wood, and 
wire fh.it they were building mid flying. 

Hut only lu years ialcr, two U.S. Army pilots had flown 
arn mid (lie world. Anil by 1834, sleek, ull-inetal, nnd efficient 
airliners swe-pf the ulder-style planes out of the sky. 

Mi-. Divone is eonvinced that the technology for catching the 
wind and pulling it to work has reached a similar threshold, 
ntul in the next few years will go through a period of rapid 
change and growth. In the ERDA's lalpst national energy plan, 
it is estimated that wind systems may be churning out power 
equivalent to 0 million barrels of petroleum a year by 1885 
And this could mushroom to over 4€0 million barrels a year bv 
the end of the century. 

The primitive wind generators which had prompted Mr. Dt- 
vone's remarks had been erected for the annual meeting of the 
American Wind Energy Association, where he outlined the fed- 
eral wind-energy program. 

In its three-year lifetime, the conference has steadily grown. 
The first meeting was “a handful of people getting together in 
, a basement In Detroit,” recalled Don Mayer, founder of North 
wnd Power Company .here. More than 250 people attended 
this year’s event 

^tad-power has found Its strongest advocates on college 
campuses' and in the ranks of individual in- 
ventor/entreptfineufs. 
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By Barth J. Falkanbarg. Blair photognjiw 


A new age of wind energy le on the way 


University scientists have done advanced theoretical cal- 

stU(Ues while P eo P le small companies, like 
North Wind Power, have been learning what it takes to put to- 
gether reliable wind-energy systems. 

"Wind machines are not as simple as they look," a number 
of the people at the conference commented, but a mood of op- 
timism pervaded the gathering. 

"1 think there will be a real breakthrough in the next four or 
five years, said Mr. Mayer. He thinks this will come about 

u2 8 » svv ? tchln 8 devices have been developed 

which condition a wind generator’s power to make it com- 


patible with the electrical utility system. i 

"The enthusiasts have gotten more realistic and the cynta , 
have begun to see the potential,” said Ned Coffin of Enerted, 
a Norwich, Connecticut, distributor. He feels there already H j 
a large market for windpower in remote locations. Penetrate j 
this market will allow manufacturers to produce In larger vd • 
ume and reduce equipment costs, he suggests. ; 

Meanwhile, the federal government is concentrating on glad * 
windmills. A year ago a generator was erected with 60-fool m :■ 
tors. More recently, General Electric was awarded a contirt f 
for an even larger machine. 


No, no, it's next month that Americans choose their president 


By Richard L. Slrout 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

„ . Washington 

You think the Americans have just voted for 
the President of the United States. They 
haven't; they’ve voted for one of the 638' elec- 
tors who comprise the electoral college. The 
college, elects the president. 4 
Most American Voters thought the presiden- 
tial flection was on the. first Tuesday after the 
first Monday of November. It isn’t; it's on De- 
; cember. 13, .1978, .when- the- electors meet In 
•" their state capitals; their votes will be. sent to 
Washington where they will be opened before a 
ceremonial joint session of Congress, Jan- 0, 
.U977., ;r, , -■ 

. You 1 thought that upider' the American sys- 


tem the candidate who gets the most popular 
votes in November beats his opponent. 

Not necessarily so ~ particularly not In a 
close election. Popular votes are ope thing; 
electoral college votes are another. 

Perhaps you think that if a state elects^ a 
slate of Democratic electors (or the other way 
around) they have to vote lor the Democratic 
candidate? Not at all. The Founding Fathers ; 
firmly declared that electors should have free- 
• dom of choice; some have exercised this prtvl- 
: lege In recent times, 1 

~ In 1870, Gov.. Samuel Tilden (D) of New 
York got 260,000 more popular Votes that Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes (R) of Ohio -but lacked one 
vote of a majority in the electoral college. A 
10-man commission voting on partisan lines, 8 
lb 7, awarded contested electors to Hayes, 
making him president. 


- In 1888, Grover Cleveland (D) got 100,800 
more popular votes than Benjamin Harrison 
(R) of Indiana. But Harrison got 277 electors 
to 168 for Cleveland, making him president. 

In 1970 there was no strong third-party can- 
didate in the field, this reduced the chances of 
a divided election. Article II qf the Constitution 
requires: . 

■ ■ the person having the greatest number 
of votes shall be the president, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed. . . 

It is the requirement of "majority” (in 
today's terms, 270 electors out of 5$$} that Is 
one hurdle for popular riile. In 1808, for ex- 
ample, George Wallace won 46 electoral votes 
whioh almost gave him the balance of power! 
If nobody gets an electoral majority the elec- 


tion Is thrown Into the House of Represent! 
fives where each state has one vote, regard!# 

. of size. { • 

Thomas Jefferson in 1823 called th* elector*! [ ; 
college “the most dangerous blot on our Cob- • : 
stitutlon” and he warned "that some unlucky j.. 
chance will some day hit." ; : 

In 1969, after the NixomHuniphrey e|ecW i‘ 
had almost been thrown Into the House, 11* L 
House of Representatives approved a cfc h 
stltutional amendment, 339-70, to replace l« 
electoral college with direct popular voting- ® 
the Senate, however, the urgency had evapo f . 
rated and nothing was done. . 

Students watch attentively each four yeais 
to see if the 1870 and 1888 crises will be- re- 
peated, “Almost - but not quite, rt they . 
raur after close elections.- ■ 




Commentary; Mr. Carter’s opportunity 


By Joseph C. Harsch 
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Rapid crowding of earth slackens off 


By Luilisc Swwiif y 
iilaff cur respondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The population of Spaceship Earth, now 
ubmiL 4 billion, is still growing Hut the rate of 
growth has slowed so dramatically over the 
past five years that a long-predicted doubling 
of the population may nut occur. 

U*ster R. Brown, president nf World watch 
Institute, says a new survey indicates that fall- 
ing birthrates ami t ising death rates In sn un- 
areas »f the world have caused a braking or 
world population giowlh, which peaked in the 
early 1970s. 

“1 would not be surprised if the world popu- 
lation never again doubled, despite Hie stan- 
dard rhetoric <>[ UN and political sjieechwrt- 
tors. said Dr Brown Demographers had pre- 
viously I ii -He veil that n world population of l» 
to 15 billion would lie reached heron- a leveling 
off hcgilll. lie noU-d 

Dr Brown's coninienls were made as 




Worldwatch. an international research organi- 
zation based here, released its latest study, 
-World Population Trends: Signs of Hope, 
Signs of SI l ess." 

The study, written by Dr. Brown, found that 
the drop in population growth is two-edged, it 
includes falling birthrates in three major popu- 
lation areas (Western Europe, North America, 
and East Asia) and rising death rates from 
food shortages in parts of Asia (India. Bangla- 
desh. and Sri Lanka) as well as sections or Af- 
rica. 

Wmld population in 197(1 reached 3.5 billion 
and last year It was up to 3.9 billion. But the 
survey points out thal the rate of growth has 
slowed by 5 million people a year, plummeting 
from an annual increase of 09 million in 1970 to 
hii annual increase of 04 million in 1975. 

In percentages the growth rale tins clipped 
from 1ft percent to 1.04 percent, the first ma- 
jor decline m world hislury. 

Mr. Brown attributes the falling birthrate to 
“the widening availability of family planning 


services, including contraception and abor- 
tion." , , 

The survey notes that the U.S. population 
growth rale unexpectedly plunged by one-third 
between 1970 and '75. Mr. Brown attributes the 
lower rate In part to "unanticipated social fac- 
tors" beyond family planning. These include "a 
decline in the marriage rate, women Increas- 
ingly moving into the labor market (now up to 
42 percent), the changing concept young 
women have of themselves and what they want 
in do." lie pointed out that female enrollments 
have doubled since 1970 In some graduate 
schools. 

The Worldwatch survey indicates a startling 
drop In the birthrate in China, which makes up 
one-fifth of the world's population, from 32 to 
10 births per thousand persons. He calls it the 
"ninsl rapid national drop ever recorded for a 
five-year span." Mr. Brown describes Chinese 
Government family planning as “the most ag- 
gressive anywhere in the world." 

The survey notes that East Asia’s population 


growth rate la down one-third, largely because 
of China, and that the North American rale Is 
also down n third. The West European rate has 
been cut in half. As of 1975, four countries, 
East Germany, West Germany, Luxembourg, 
and Austria, brought West European popu- 
lation growth to a halt. 

The Worldwatch survey also says that a de- 
cline In world food stocks during the 1970s has 
resulted in a rising death rate from prolonged 
hunger in poorer countries. In India, for 1n- 
slancc.thc estimate for 197 2 w as l million deaths 
from food scarcity. 

Mr. Brown points out that the world food 
surpluses of the ’50s and m are gone in the 
70s; in 1972, woi’ld consumption of grain ex- 
ceeded production for the first time. 

In 1970, grain reserves amounted to 89 days 
of world consumption; now they're down to 30 
days, which Mr. Brown calls “Just a pipeline 

supply." , 

The Worldwatch survey says the resulting 
food shortage has killed the most individuals. 
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Mr. Carter goes to Washington 


Aides say Mr. Carter probably will go lo 
Washington within two weeks to begin work on 
(he transit Ion toward his take-over Jan. 20. Jle 
Is likely lo spend three or four days a week in 
the capital until his Inauguration. 

Actually, Mr. Cartel' began work for a pos- 
sible assumption of power last summer when 
he assembled a 16-rnember transition team In 
Atlanta. 

The team, headed by young, Atlanta lawyer 
Jack Watson, has assembled a lengthy list of 
possible appointees to a Carter administration. 
The names have been arranged by areas of in- 
terest, experience, background - a catalog of 
talent that Mr. Carter can draw upon for hun- 
dreds of appointments In the next few months. 

Mr. Watson's team has also studied areas 
that will need Quick Carter alien! ton - such ns 
147 pieces of legislation that expire next your. 
They have also studied International treaties 
which will go out of existence unless Mr. Car- 
ter acts quickiy upon inking office. 

Long road traveled 
Mr. Carter's record-breaking odyssey for the 
White f louse carried him 461.245 miles to 1,029 
cities and towns. He made 1,495 speeches. He 
began almost alone, flying in a tourist-class 
seat across the country nearly two years ago. 
and winding up with his own Boeing 727 jet 
with air to ground computor terminal and a 
campaign staff that lopped 700 persons. 

After his unprecedented public exposure. 
Mr. Carter now is expected to submerge him- 
self in his new job. Close aides suggest that 


public appearances will be relatively few in the 
first year, although he will hold regular press 
conferences. 

His first, and perhaps most Important task, 
will be the selection of his Cabinet and other 
high-level appointees. He has given no signifi- 
cant hints of the eventual choices. 

Some names have been bandied about by po- 
litical observers, but these are not necessarily 
indicative of the eventual choices. 

Among those mentioned for Secretary of 
State, fur example, have been James Schlesin- 
gcr, the former Secretary of Defense, and 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, a Columbia University 
professor. Mr. Schlesingcr has also been men- 
tioned for the Defense job. 

Leonard IVoudcock. president of the United 
Automobile Workers, was instrumental in Mr. 
Carter’s early primary victories, and must be 
considered a prime choice for Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Lawrence Klein of the University of Penn- 
sylvania has boon Mr. Carter’s chief economic 
consultant. He might be bi line for the Council 
of Economic Advisers, If he wants It. 

Andrew Young, Lho congressman who rallied 
critical black support around Mr. Carter In the 
early days of the campaign, probably could 
have any job he wants, says a Carter aide 
laughingly.. Mr. Young says lie wants nothing, 
but observers suggest he may eventually be- 
come ambassador to the United Nations. 

Those who know Mr. Carter best expect him 
to be an activist president. He will work hard 


for what he wants, and he will pull any power 
levers that he can get his hand on. 

[f Congress resists Mr. Carter, they. can ex- 
pect an all-out fight. Some observers are ex- 
pecting Mr. Carter (o have a short political 
honeymoon. 

Shaking the status quo 

With a heavily Democratic Congress. Mr. 
Carter might be expected lo enjoy smooth go- 
ing; but this isn't necessarily so. 

The President-Elect speaks vehemently uf 
shaking up the status quo. Although he is 
Wealthy himself, he expresses compassion for 
the poor, the sick, the underprivileged. He 
vows to he their spokesman In the halls of gov- 
ernment. 

Special Interest groups - like the oil and gas 
industry, autos, defense, transportation - are 
deeply entrenched in Congress. Many of Mr. 
Carter’s alms go directly against their finan- 
cial interest, and they can be expected to turn 
to Congress as a brake on this Georgia activ- 
ist. 

One of the roughest confrontations could In- 
volve the federal bureaucracy. Mr. Carter is 
expected to seek blanket authority lo remold 
the bureaucracy - slashing agencies and bu- 
reaus from the books, and redrawing the lines 
of power. 

He has pledged to cut the present 1,900 fed- 
eral agencies to only 200. If he goes through 
with that, some observers think there could be 
a fireworks display bigger than anything seen 
during the bicentennial celebration. 


From page 1 


British pound needs British help 


look at Britain’s economic .prospects. On the 
basts of tbe team's report the IMF will decide 
the terms on which to grant Mr. Callaghan’s 
request for a $3.8 billion standby credit (the fi- 
. “I amount Britain Is entitled to draw oa as a 

member of the fund). 

The IMF team, headed by expatriate Briton 
Alan Wldttomo, is going over the Treasury’s 
books with a fine-tooth comb. 

It Is a tense, unhappy lime here, mirroring 
the overcast skies, Uie damp chill of Novem- 
ber. In Parliament, beetle-browed Denis 
Healey, Chancellor of tho Exchequer, soldiers 
on, with Conservatives shouting at him to re- 
sign, and . left-wing Labourites deeply sus- 
picious he may have to make wounding cuts in 
spending bn social programs In order to satisfy 
Britain's overseas creditors. ' 

The pound, after declining steeply in the last 
wepk of Octqber to below $1.60; still bobs un- 
certainly In the $1.58 to $l;59 range, a prey to . 
- every passing fumor. 

Outgoing President Ford and West German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt have reiterated; 
their faith In Britain, and. there is hope here 
Unit . Jimmy Carter's presidential victory, win 
mean .evqn greater sympathy for Britain’s 


plight. (Mr. Ford’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
William Simon, has been considered one of the 
most hard-nosed. critics of Britain’s economic 
performance, the most unyielding advocate of 
traditional bankers’ ways of solving balance of 
payments crises - by cutting public spending 
and squeezing the money supply. ) 

Fundamentally, Britain’s problem Is that 
during the past soveral years its manufac- 
turing industry has not kept pace, either with 
the need to raise exports or with domestic de- 
mand. Imports have soared while exports have 
grown at a much slower rale. Since March the 
pound hqs fallen from $2 to under $1.60 on In- 
ternational exchanges, yet this has not so far 
stimulated exports. It has only increased the 
cost of Imports. 

After an encouraging first-quarter rise In ex- 
ports this year, the second and third quarters 
have been disappointing. In the third quarter 
. (July through September), Britain’s Imports on 
a sterling basis totaled £7,319 million, or £1,185 
million more titan exports; Inflation, which had 
declined to 12 percent, begin to rise again and 
now Is close. to 14 percent Unemployment is 
. somewhat less than a million and a half and 
. ^crease somewhat as unprecedented 15 


percent minimum lending rates squeeze com- 
panies of capital needed for expansion. 

There is wide agreement among economists 
that the answer to Britain's problems Is hot tho 
drastic Import curbs and the siege economy 
advocated: by some Labour left-wingers. Mr.' 
Healey has hinted that, In Older to meet condi- 
tions the IMF may impose, he may have lo re- 
verse previous promises and cut public spe/id- 
ing before Christmas. (The government's line 
until now has been that U has prepared exten- 
sive Cuts for next year; but that to impose dra- 
conian cuts precipitously Uiis year would lead 
to social unrest and piove counterproductive.) 

in the starkest terms, whatever happens, the 
housewife is going to have to pay more for her 
essential shopping needs, her husband’s lake- 
home pay Is going to Increase only marginally, 
If at all, and jobs are not going to be easier to 
find. 

At the factory level, somehow or other man- 
agement and the work force are going to have 
to work together in far greater harmony than 
S l ° rore ’ t0 ^crease production and push , 
British, goods vigorously out into the, world : 
0d?6 more. 'll Is not an exciting formulpj but it 
is the only one fhni raamc ?urAf» 



‘Without 
Kissinger 

Carter administration, but there is as v»t „ 
reason to expect a decisive change in , ! : 
American role. The general situation in w ‘ 
Middle East is evolving now toward a mom™ 
perhaps six months away, when Arabs and fc 
raeiis wlfl both be ready for a try at a decfcL 
diplomatic settlement of their 30-year-old h«! * 

The Arabs are moving toward a new umiv 

thn d H» f leadership of Saudi aTJ, 
the rifl between Egypt and Syria has bee 
mended. The fighting in Lebanon has to 
decisive In reducing the PLO (Palestine Liber- 
atlon Organization) to a weapon subject to Svr ’ 
ian control It is now a bargaining power ft,’ 
Arab hands. 

The Israelis know that the decisive negotii- 
lion lies ahead. They too are getting Vt 
negotiating position in order. There wUJ be a 
moment when Washington will expert [hem to 
make the territorial concessions without «i/ci 
no permanent settlement Is conceivahfe , 
only question is whether Mr. Carter ud Ms r 
new secretary of state will be as w%ua • 
able as Dr. Kissinger lo play the necesan | 
American role. i 

Among professional diplomats there Is somt \ 
concern that Mr. Carter compromised his abil- ! 
ity In this respect by remarks during the polill- 
cal campaign which sounded too anti-Arab and 
too pro-Israel to permit a balanced American ; 
role. But experts who have examined the led 
carefully say that Mr. Carter never threw ! 
away his ability to push for a settlement within : 
the boundaries of United Nations Security 1 
Council Resolution 242, which contemplates a : 
substantial return to the pre-1978 frontiers o! 
Israel. 

A preliminary test of the Carter posture lo : 
ward the Middle East will come before the In- 
auguration when the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries meets on Dec. 15ia 
Qatar. 'This meeting will almost certainly 
mean another rise in the price of Arabian oi 
Mr. Carter’s attitude toward this expect abV w 
event will test his ability lo keep within negfr : 
Hating range of the Arabs. 

One 'change there Will be. Dr. Kissinger will 
leave the government. The Carter com- 
mitment on that point has been categorical ; 
When asked, whether Dr. Kissinger might be 
staying on at the State Department after llie 1 
inauguration, Mr. Carter replied that If Dr. : 
Kissinger did not have the grace to resign l» ! 
would be the first man fired. Conceivably, W* ‘ 
successor might seek his occasional advice. 

But other governments might as well adjust ; 
themselves to the prospect of a time, now an- 
der three months away, when there will be a * 
world without a Dr. Kissinger at the State D* \ 
partment. . ‘ ' 

The. change may be painful for some, prob- 
ably most for the Soviets who know him well- 
Bjit not even Henry Kissinger can be Secretary 
of State for ever. : 



Opposing forces wrench at fragile Rhodesia talks 


By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

These seemingly imcompatlblo pieces of the 
Khudesia jigsaw puzzle need to be fitted to- 
gether, with the Geneva conference on the 
country's future barely under way: 

• Escalating black guerrilla acLivity. 

• The biggest hol-pursult attack by while-led 
Rhodesians on black guerrilla camps across 
the border in Mozambique. 

• Informal meetings by Britain’s UN Am- 
bassador Ivor Richard with all black and white 
drli-galicms to cunsiilvr fixing a date fur Rhode- 
sian Independence under u black prime min- 
ister with a multiracial cabinet. 

• Reported plans by Rhodesian Prime Min- 


ister Ian Smith, chief while Rhodesian spokes- 
man at Geneva, Lo return to Rhodesia because 
the conference Is moving too slowly. 

The stepped-up guerrilla acUvily and accom- 
panying rhetoric from black Rhodesians in Ge- 
neva are in fact a political necessity for the 
black leaders participating in the conference. 
They run the risk of being outflanked by more 
radical forces opposed to negotiation if they 
give the impression of "selling out" to Mr. 
Smith (or the U.S. or Britain). For the same 
reason Ihey must avoid giving the impression 
of receiving as a bestowal from whites the In- 
dependence and political control of their coun- 
try which they deem to be theirs by right. 

One of those African leaders. Bishop Abel 
Sfuzorewa, but it bluntly on the second day of 
the conference: "We have come lo this confer- 
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ence fully aware of our strength. [We arc] not 
here in a spirit of give and take. We have 
come here only lo lake: to take our country.” 
On the white side, Mr. Smith has the politi- 
cal need to assure his constituency in Rhodesia 
that he is not “cutting and running" or aban- 
doning all to the “forces of barbarism, allied 
with communism" — as so many Rhodesian 
whites see the tide of African nationalism. This 
explains Mr. Smith's own Lough talk and appar- 
ent Impatience in Geneva - as well as the or- 
ders last week for the hot pursuit against 
black guerrilla bases in Mozambique. 

There is a risk of all this wrecking the talks 
In Geneva. The whites could be reinforced In 
tbeir conviction that they face “forces of bar- 
barism," the blacks in their suspicion that they 
are facing "racists" whose only Intention Is to 
humiliate and outmaneuver them. 

Yet any such strains did not prevent the sur- 
prise announcement by conference chairman 
Richard that all parties had. agreed to meet in- 
formally Nov. 2 to discuss a date for Rhode- 
sian Independence under a black prime min- 
ister. 

Mr. Smith’s interpretation of his negotiations 
with U.S. Secretary of Slate Henry A. Kis- 
singer in September Is that independence is lo 
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come within two years. But the African nation- 
alists in Geneva have Indicated that they want 
it quicker than that - perhaps by September, 
1977. 

Presumably this earlier date is one that the 
Informal session of the conference at least was 
looking. Whether Mr. Smith Is willing to agree 
to it or not, his preparedness to discuss dates 
is a sign either of his flexibility In private - or 
of the pressures on him. 

In addition to a long private discussion with 
conference chairman Richard Monday, Mr. 
Smith also had a private talk with U.S. Assis- 
tant Secretary of State for African Affairs Wil- 
liam Schaufele. Mr. Schaufele has been sent to 
Geneva by Secretary Kissinger to assist wher- 
ever he can frorn the wings. 

When Dr. Kissjnger won Mr. Smith's agree- 
ment in September to an early transfer of po- 
litical power from whites to blacks In Rhodesia 
- where blacks outnumber whites 22 to 1 — the 
clinching argument from the U.S. side was that 
under no circumstances could the vastly out- 
numbered white Rhodesian minority count on 
American help to retain Its privileged position. 
Mr. Schaufele's presence in Geneva alone is a 
reminder of this. 


A Hat of other reprints, available In limited quantity, will be sent upon request. 
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Black Rhodesians push for 
larger British role in settlement 

By TakashJ Okn 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Geneva 

The starting point of meaningful talks on 
Rhodesia here must be “an agreement by Brit- 
ain lo fix a date for Independence,” says Rob- 
ert G. Mugabe. 

Mr. Mugabe leads the most militant of the 
four black delegations to the Geneva confer- 
ence an setting up an interim government In 
Rhodesia. He Is generally accepted here as the 
spokesman for the Mozambique-based Zim- 
babwe People's Army. (Black Africans call 
Rhodesia “Zimbabwe.”) He has formed a Pa- 
triotic Front with Joshua Nkomo of tbe Zim- 
babwe African Peoples Union. 

At the talks so far, Mr. Mugabe’s consistent 
stand - Indeed that of all four African delega- 
tions - has been for Britain to "take up its re- 
sponsibilities as the colonial power."- 

British chairman Ivor Richard has resisted 
this demand, despite apparent American sup- 
port (or the African position. To declare Rho- 
desia a colony again and send out a governor 
11 years after having failed to stop the white 
minority regime’s unilateral declaration of in- 
dependence would be merely to a'ssume re- 
sponsibility without power, In the British view. 

Britain would become the target of conflict- 
ing demands from the various Mack political 
groupings, as well as from the white settlers'. 

Mr! Mugabe, who- spoke at ah interview with 
a group of American journalists Nov. 1 was Se- 
vere la Ills altitude toward Rhodesia’s white 
minority. . 

“We don't want to bear about' Jt," he ex- 
claimed at mention of the-sbrCaUed Uital fund, ' 
or safety net, that. Ihe Brttiah and American 
governments- are (rying to ■ set iip to help, keep-; 

- white* in Rhodesia after irx!ependenc$ ,fio :• 

IndemaUythats tybo wl$ tolqave). 

He sald : hd wishecTto caute "ho unnecessary 



Correction 

A reader hi Rbodeslb has pointed to mis- 
takes' lb an article on that country; filed -fropi 
London abdi appearing In the daily edition of 
Un Monitor dated Aug, B and in thb weekly In- 
ternational edition dated Abg, 16. These mis- 
takes concern military- service and currency 
regulations iq Rhodesia. 

" The facts are these. On military service: tho 
age or registration has been lowered from 17 to 
16 years, but young men are not called up until 
they are 18. On currency restrictions: the Emi- 
gration allowance hns been reduced from 5,000 
.Rhodesian dollars Ui 1,000 Rhodesian dollars 
per family, and Uie yearly amount aya liable to 
an Individual fthodcalah for Vacationing biitslde 
: the country haB been ciil from 406 Rhodesian 
dollars to. 250 Rhodesian dollars. (Thp Rhode- 
!sian dollar Is roughly equivalent to U.S. $1,60.) 


AP photo 

Mugabe: 'No unnecessary suffering* 

' suffering” to those who have until now be- 
longed to a "privileged society." But ortca Zim- 
babwe becomes independent, all citizens who 
choose to stay; Mack or! white, \ylil be Zimbab- ; 

' weand. There- win bo iw. harassment, tortlire,, 
nor discrimination against the whites,- he says, . 
v but "let them accept the new order." 

•• A former schoolteacher; Mr. Mugabe was ’ 
educated in Roman. Catholic mission schools ; , 
and at Fort Hare University, in Sou fti Africa, 
the 1 alma mater of such well-known South Afri- 
can black leaders os Nelson Mandela. Mr. Mu- 
'gabe made the transition from political activist 
to leader of an - armed struggle not in one 
: jump; -he said, but almost naturally, because 

‘l-lhaS- Mbs ifo ether wye“ t; ,.. .! " ■ 

• wm^ohhua Nkomo, hA pariiclpated ip.the. 1 
formation of the Zimbabwe African Peoples , 
Unton. But “passive redstance and pcacelul 
negotiations took us nowhere." So l» parted 
from Mr. Nkomo and joined with the Rev. . 
rNdabaningl Sjthole In. forming ZANU, the Zlm- ; 

• babwe African- Nat tonal Union, 

‘ • Mr, Mugdbe wap imprisoned for 10 years and 
' - released only In * December, 1974, along with - 
Mr. Nkomo 'and' Mr. SHbdle. He and Mr. Sitli- 

■ ole chose different political paths while they 
v ware in Jail. 

, Today, Ur. Mugabe is based in Maputo, capi- 
tal of Mozambique, and servos ns secretary- - 
general of ZANU (although the deposed Mr. 

. Si thole still claims the tUlo of president) and ; 
spokesman for ZIPA. 

A socialist, ho has advocated drastic restric- 
- ; Moris on ladd pwnersldp In an independent Zim- 
batyve ihai Mr. Nkomo docs neL go along With, 
fiut for the ItiimediHto task of negotiating to 
' bring about the Independence of Zimbabwe; ; 

■ Mr. Mugabe says tliat he and hfri Nkomo stand - 
shoulder lo shoulder. 
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An interview with Joshua Nkomo 


was one of the early leaders of the African national move- 
ment.) 

Mr. Nkomo's internal prestige was damaged when he nego- 
tiated unsuccessfully with Mr. Smith cariy this year for a 
peaceful transition to black majority rule. This may be why he 
fell it necessary to ally himself with Mr. Mugabe, the most 
militant of the four Africans at the conference, before they 
came to Ceneva. The two have formed a "patriotic front.” 


By TakosM Oka 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Geneva 

“We came here to Geneva because there’s a war,” said 
Joshua Nkomo, one of the Rhodesian black nationalist leaders. 
“Our effort is to remove the causes of the war by an accept- 
able solution. As long as we have aot done so. the war will con- 
tinue.” 

Mr. Nkomo is president of Ihe Zimbabwe African People's 
Union and perhaps the best known internationally of the four 
black leaders who have come to Geneva for talks with white 
Rhodesian Prime Minister Ian Smith under British chairman- 
ship. 

The talks are aimed at setting up an interim government, 
with Iho goal being independence under majority rule within 
two years. Zimbabwe, the African name fur Rhodesia, is the 
probable name of the new state. 

Among the African leaders here at Geneva, Mr Nkomo is a 
moderate. "It's a pity," lie told this reporter in a recent inters 
view, "(hat catUo are more sensible than human beings. Black 
and while graze peacefully together In the same pon What 
makes creatures who have reason attach such importance to 
color? I don’t.” 

Decade In detention 

Yol Mr. Nkomo was detained by Mr. Smith’s white minority 
regime for a decade, from before that regime's unilateral dec- 
laration of independence from Britain in November, 1 M 5 , until 
December, 1074. Two other leaders of black delegations to Ge- 

SLEShSF" and the NdabanlnBl Sith ° le - «» 

(Only the fourth of such leaders, Methodist Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa, who is president of the African National Council’s 
socalled external wing, has never been confined to a prison or 
detention camp. Thfe ANC is split, and Mr. Nkomo Is president 
of the so-called internal wing. Both wings have wide support 
within Rhodesia, whereas Mr. Mugabe's strength Is with the 
guerrilla fighters of the Zimbabwe People's Army, which oper- 
ates Irian bases In Mozambique. Mr. Silhole is currently the 
weakest of the four leaders, with little visible support either 
within or without the country, although, like Mr. Nkomo, he 


Britain prodded 

Like the olher African delegates, Mr. Nkomo complains that 
Britain should “take up its colonial responsibilities." But if he 
can gel the substance of majority rule, he seems more willing 
to compromise on guarantees for the while minority than do 
the oilier black leaders, including his partner in the patriot ic 
front, Mr. Mugabe. 

Mr. Nkomo senses a division within the white community: 
There are the diehards who look on U.S. Secretary of State 
lfenry A. Kissinger's mediation proposals (accepting majority 
rule in two years but including safeguards for the existing 
while regime, which the blacks reject) as a means of clinging 
to power indefinitely. BuL another group of farmers and busi- 
nessmen recognizes that majority rale is inevitable and wishes 
the transition to be as rapid and smooth as possible. 

Representatives of the second group have been to see Mr. 
Nkomo and his while adviser, foinier Rhodesian Prime Min- 
ister Garfield Todd, to pledge their support. But suspicion of 
Mr. Smith and his attempts to delay majority rule as long as 
possible are very strong, even in Mr. Nkomo's delegation. The 
is is one reason the British chairman, Ivor Richard, is making 
agreement on a date for independence his first priority. He ap- 
parently hopes that once this is settled, the haggling over the 
interim government will be easier. 

If a compromise that concedes the substance of black ma- 
jority rule is worked out, would Mr. Nkomo accept it even if 
Mr. Mugabe, for Instance, felt ft did not go far enough? 

“I’m not a child,” Mr. Nkomo answered, looking straight at 
this reporter. “I’ve been in this straggle longer than anybody 
else. £ do something because I think that something will ben- 
efit my people. Tm not pushed or pulled by extremes, on ei- 
ther side. I survive by actions, by real things ” 
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America’s last log drive 


Log drive forme n Buster Violetta 
30 years on the Kennebec 




Text by Stewart Dlii McBride 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 
Photos by Barth J. Falkenberg 
Staff photographer of The Christian Science Monitor 

Skowhegan, Maine 

For three centuries they waited. Each March, In cramped cabins 
along lonely miles of the frozen Kennebec, the river drivers waited, 
comforted only by the woolen underwear and bacon the womenfolk had 
packed for them. They waited patiently and eventually it came, as It did 
every y cur. Spring thaw. 

Suiid .streams and ponds, thousands of (hem dotting Maine's north 


woods, unlocked their dungeons of rotting Ice and turned loose a stam 


pede of logs left harnessed in the snow by lumberjacks the previous win 
ter. The fallen timbers, resurrected on the crests of white-water fresh 
els, balked at the shoals, viciously gnawing at each other’s bark, clog 
glng and jamming river canyons like fists of firecrackers. 

Since Colonial days, Maine's river drivers, a robust breed of brawling 
Bunyanesque mon, herded and occasionally rode the bucking logs down 
stream, beckoned by the hungry screams of the mills' silver saws, 


which turned towering pines into everything from toothpicks to masts 
for the British Royal Navy. 

Their moustaches black as bark, thick as spruce pitch, these cowboys 
of the Kennebec wore chopped-off trousers and felt-brlmmed hats. They 
shouldered steel-tipped pickpoles and “cant dogs," and danced with the 
dexterlLy of hlgh-wire artists across the bobbing backs of their wooden 
cattle. And when muscle couldn’t pry apart a stubborn logjam, a stick 
or two of dynamite did the job. 

Many couldn't swim 

Many of the river drivers, then as today, couldn't swim a stroke, and 


stayed afloat by trusting nimble feet on currents swift enough to kick 


the snout of a defiant lag 20 feet In the air. “Timber walking” on the 
Kennebec, from the April "Ice-out" to the November “freeze-up,” was 
more dangerous than romantic, and If ever a logger lost his footing and 
life to the frigid black waters, his spiked boots were hailed to the near 


est tree as a memorial and warning to (he less judicious “river cats.” 
Whenever they hit “dead water" or were forced to "lay back for a 
head wind,” log drivers earned their reputation for playing as hard as 
they worked. They romped in river rodeos or log-rolling, horseshoe 
pitching, storytelling, and foot races with barrels of salt pork, and mo 
lasses on Ibelr shoulders. 


In the early lBUi century, among the annual procession of wood down 
the Kennebec wore the logs of scores of rival Umber companies, whose 
164-mile conveyor belt ran from Moosehead Lake - the blue bull's-eye 


In the midst of Maine’s 20 million acres of lush forest - to Ihe A 
But the floating wooden wealth was a temptation: Even "ax brt. 
Uie ends of the limber couldn’t prevent massive “log rustling." p 
in 1835, the Maine Legislature halted the chaos and the frequent 
llghls between competing loggers; It chartered the cooperative 
profit Kennebec River Log Driving Company, designed to referee' 
annual drives. 


Outboards, TV, showers 


Much of the heavy work and outdoor romance of the river drive 
mains today; but over the past 140 years the rugged but silent 
cats." like the lumberjacks, have slowly succumbed to 


nization. “Kickers" (outboard motors) now power their flat-bot 
boats, called “bateaux.” Television and hot showers have been ad 
the Spartan regime of the river camps (today reserved primarily 
“visa boys” from Quebec), where men once slept on the cold groM 
neath a common blanket. 


In 1835, 63 logging companies floated their wood cargoes dsn 
Kennebec. Now only the Scott Paper Company remains. Tbe 


the river drive is a modern tale of transition: shifting frond 
speedier road and rail delivery of pulpwood to the lnsaUaUtnfb.'fe 


final plug was pulled on the river drive in 1971 when the st&bgfe 
lure outlawed the transporting of logs down the Kennebec after OcLV, 


1976. It had finally yielded to pressure from environitienUMSi at 


sportsmen who protested that the logs and their oxygen-co&smliifcto 
leavings hindered fish spawning and pleasure boating. 

Last summer’s “transiUon drive” was only 90,000 cords, a fracikad- 


such “great log drives” as the 250,000 cords moved la 1975 a&dfc, 
record 318,882 cords driven In 1890. But this year’s was the final rtw 


drive ever in America. 


At this moment the Kennebec River Log Driving Company Is relf 
the last of its boats and pickpoles. The men who spent decades ol 
lives prodding the stubborn logs downstream are out looking for 
work. Some will go to the paper mills. Perhaps a few will be seen 
year on Maine’s Route 201, steering the giant truck trailers of 


which have forced the river drivers into extinction. 


Many of these men, the last links with a tradition in America 1 ! 
glng past, are left without a future. As youngsters they dropped 
school to follow their fathers and grandfathers down the river, 
they can neither read nor write and the once proud and fiercely 


pendent ipen must go on welfare. 

A final flurry of national publicity has given the loggers a mom 
sunset of nostalgia to ride into, but, barring an abrupt change of 
by the paper companies, the cowboys of the Kennebec have driven 
last logs. 


In a tradition lhat dates from Colonial times 


, Maine’s river drivers (above) herded bucking logs with “plckaroont" (below lelt), fancy footwork, andilal-bottomed "bateau*" (below right) 
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New man: ancestors 
who failed evolution 


By David F, Salisbury 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

When early man walked upright In east Af- 
rica more than a million years ago. he was not 
alone. Other near-men were traveling Uib 
evolutionary road with him. 

Alter several years of controversy, the anth- 
ropological community has accepted tho possi- 
bility that many of the manlike fossils which 
they have found - remains of creatures 
classed as hominlds - may not be (he ances- 
tors of modern man. 

Increasingly, the evidence has suggested 
one, perhaps two, species of near-men existed 
alongside true man {Homo) over a long period 
of time. 

This is forcing a major reinterpretation of 
(he course of human evolution. In the past, 
evolutionists have conceived of a direct and 
gradual progression from a common ancestor 
of apo and man to noar-man to true man. Tool- 
making and increasing reliance on culture 
wliile moving from forest to savannah were 
thought to have caused this transformation. 

Recent findings, however, demand a more 
complicated explanation, one which accounts 
for a number of different homlnid lines. 

Besides pushing back the date of human ori- 
gins. this new view suggests anthropologists do 
not yet have much knowledge about the imme- 
diate ancestors of Homo. 

An article by Alan C. Walker of Harvard 
University and Richard Leakey, curator of the 
Kenyan National Museum, in a recent Issue of 
the journal Nature may be the final blow for 
the simple, single-species view of evolution. 

They report Uie discovery of a well-pre- 
served skul! near Lake Turkann, Kenya, which 
is unmistakably Homo erectus (upright man) 
dated between 1.3 and 1,8 million years old. 


Homo erectus is the earliest species which 
all scientists consider io be in man’s direct an- 
cestry. Similar skulls have been found in 
China, Java, and in several places around the 
Mediterranean. 

Besides its age, this skull is Important be- 
cause another skull, that of a robust near-man 
called Australopithecus, was found earlier In 
the same geologic strata. 

According to Dr. Walker and Mr. Leakey, 
this association has “clearly established" that 
the two species were contemporary. Remains 
at a number of other African sites also suggest 
that a heavily-built, beetle-browed homlnid 
Uved at the same time as larger-brained true 
men. 

However, the evidence for this association 
earlier than 1.8 million years ago remains con- 
troversial. 

Mr. Leakey maintains the lineage of Homo 
can bo traced back about 3 million years based 
on cranial size, shape of iceth, and hip struc- 
ture. 

He also believes two species of near-men 
can be distinguished in the fossil record: the 
heavily bum creature already mentioned and a 
small “gracUe’' type. Many other experts still 
tend to class these lighter, small-brained homl- 
nids as ancestral forms. 

One of the strongest pieces of evidence back- 
ing Mr. Leakey's view is a find made by Don- 
ald Johanson of Case- Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and French geologist Maurice Taieb In 
Ethiopia early this year. They uncovered the 
remains of a small-boned Individual with teeth 
and leg-bones distinctly different from those 
associated with true man. 

“Now, everyone is trying to anticipate how 
things are going to come out,” says T. Dale 
Stewart, Smithsonian Museum’s Anthropologist 
Emeritus. “But it will be a while yet until all 
the details are worked out." 
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Stalking the super-elements 


By Robert C. Cowen 


Like alchemists who tried to turn lead 
into gold, physicists are perennially fasci- 
nated with elemental transmutations. 
Their latest tour-de-force has been re- 
ported Trom Russia, where a team led by 
Academician Georgl Flerov has made and 
identified element number 107. 

That's an element with 13 more protons 
in Its nucleus that plutonium, element 04, 
the heaviest dement so far known with 
certainty to exist naturally on this planeL 
Coming within a few months of an 
American report that element 126 and pos- 
sibly 116, 124, and 127 may have been 
round In mica samples from the Malagasy 
Republic, thh Soviet achievement should 
help maintain the renewed Interest In 
modern "alchemy" that has arisen this 
year. 

No golden treasure fitters; yet physic- 
ists begin to sense an equally tempting 
prize - new insights that may revise both 
nuclear theory and concepts of how ele- 
ments form in stars. Present theory is 
hard put to explain how such superheavy 
elements as 116, 124, 126, and 127, could 
form naturally, or indeed, how 126 could 
form at all. 

Up to now, only nuclei based on one 
proton (hydrogen) through 92 protons 
(uranium) plus 94 protons (plutonium) 
were known to be stable enough to have 
lasted the 4.5 billion years since earth 
formed and to be found naturally today. 

Also, virtually all manmade elements 
with more than 100 protons should be 
quite unstable. The new 107 vanishes in 
milliseconds. Yet some calculations sug- 


gest that certain veiy heavy nuclei such 
as those based on HO to 114 protons or on 
127 protons, should be stable. Heavy par 
tide accelerators have been built in sev 
eral countries to try to make some of 
these superheavy elements by smashing 
lesser atomic fragments together. Such 
experiments were scooped last June by 
announcement of possible discovery of su- 
perheavies in the Malagasy mica. 

David Gentry of Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory had found bits of the mineral 
mo na site in the mica that were unusually 
radioactive. Thomas Cahill of the Univer- 
sity of California working with Nell Flet- 
cher, Henry Kaufman, Larry Medsker 
and William Nelson at Florida State Uni- 
versity ran X-ray tests that strongly sug. j 
gested tho presence of element 126 and 
somewhat less strongly implicated de- / 
ments 116, 124, and 127. j 

The report has stimulated a flurry d \ 
experiments to test the findings. An early \ 
result from Darmstadt technical univer- 
sity In Germany, where bulk monaslle (Hot ! 
monasite in mica) was studied, according 
to the journal New Scientist, suggests the 
elements may be misldentlfied. Prelimi- 
nary analysis of X-ray tests at Britain’s 
Harwell Atomic Energy Research Estab- 
lishment, at the time of the New Scientist 
report, had shown no sign of superheavies 
In a suspect monasite indusion in mica. 
But both results were too tentative pr in- 
direct to prove much. 

If the American work does hold up, It 
'rill be the most significant discovery In 
nuclear physics In a quarter century. 
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Kitchen talk in a three-star French restaurant 


By Suzanne Patterson 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

l*o rls 

Jean and Pierre Trotsgrns of Uoannu, near 
Lyun, are among the handful of currently 
I a Iked -about chefs of France. Despite ihe fact 
that thi-ir kitchen Ls minuscule for Its 3-starred 
rcsulLs, they graciously lei me in to observe, 
taste, occasionally do some work, und to talk 
about the new direction of French conking 
"NouveUn Cuisine (or the new way of clink- 
ing) is mine a revelallim Ilian a reviiluliuli," 
n-inaiki-il .lean Troisgjus. slipping bis iiniiany 
.spaniel a liiL of lieef fillet Innimlngs. "We're 
trying to show off the good food, not mask it. 

"We use lighter sauces, uncomplicated by 
flunr, wilh an absolute respect for freshness. 
You won't see any 3-day-nlil sauces stewing 
away gently at our place.” 
lings ami tin.- li-iiipni-ary guest mill happily 
urouml with the pros, as a complicated ballet 
of cuisine unfolds. 

Chunky, round' -cheeked IMcrre cuts hefty 
slices of filet inignon or lamb saddle, occasion- 
ally barking al the garde- in unger, or larder- 
boy. 

Jean, his silver-bearded brother, peppers 
und salts with a generous flourish and grills 
the meal to perfection. 

It’s not the easiest (hing in the world to 
know by Instinct precisely when a 4-inch-thick 
steak will be exactly medium, or just rare, or 
very rare without even a glance at a watch. 
Jean only sneaks a look al the time near the 
end of lunch service, when he wants to get out 
on the local tennis courts with his brother and 
their doubles partners. 

Meanwhile, a shout for “saladc rtche" cre- 
ates a hustle among the sous-chefs, us one 
brings out fresh leaf leLtuce and spinach from 
cold storage, whips up a fresh oil and vinegar 
dressing wilh mustard, arranges the salad just 
so with peeled crayfish and chopped hard- 
boiled egg whites. Someone else cuts and dis- 
tributes fresh slices of foie gras and paper-thin 
trutflo slices. Nothing is- done ahead that can 
be accomplished at the.lasL minute by the bat- 


tery of 12 frantic young chefs and apprenliees. 

A call fur a "fish punncht?” alerts the pois- 
sonnter. who deftly nils up slew-sized pieces 
uf -1 in t> kinds of fish, usually Mediterra- 
nean fish such ns red mullet, sea bass, sea 
bream (daurade). anil John Dury (St. Pierre). 

Next a Jajiane.se whiz nicknamed Ping-Pong 
lakes over to poach the fish and prepare the 
sauce wilh plenty of fish stock and cream. 
When his job Is finished, others arrange the 
fish slew wilh its sauce and garnishes for the 
dining mum. 

Any rookie who Hies In tie heljirul here finds 
he or she is suddenly all thumbs compared 
with the deftness of a 20-year-old boy trimming 
carrot sections into neat, thin Hltlo “baton" 
sticks, or coaxing tiny whole crayfish tails out 
nf their shells. 

As the feverish atmosphere calms down to- 
ward tiie end of lunch or dinner, Jean and 
Plenv, in their tall chef's bats greet customers 
in the simple modern dining room. 

Al the same Lime, Olynipe, Pierre's curly- 
headed wife, marches jauntily Into the kitchen, 
sneaks a bile of crflpe and pineapple ice or 
pear (art. and gives a few kitchen boys and 
waiters a good dressing-down for not being 
sure their dirty dishes are stacked and pushed 
in range of the Arab dishwasher. 

Troisgros is a family operation, and In goud 
French tradition, everyone Is on duty at least 
10 hours a duy. Started by the brothers’ father 
40 years ago, when he moved away from his 
cafe-restaurant in Burgundy, the unpromising 
local bistro just across from the Roanne rail- 
road station gradually became a favorite with 
travelers and people waiting for the bus which 
had no station. 

Troisgros P6re, the rather, a bon-vtvanl 
named Jean-Baptlste, didn't concentrate much 
on his cooking, leaving that to Maman. But the 
two sons cooked in earnest from age 15 on, In 
famous establishments like Lucas Carton In 
Paris and Point In Vienne. 

Ten years ago Jean Troisgros won the prize 
of Mdlleur Uuvrier de France, the lop proof of 
a great French chef. Accordingly, three Mich- 
elin stars came to the restaurant In 1968. 


What worlds 
are you 
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news coverage. Weekly mail delivery can give you so many 
worlds that are good to have around the. house. 

Simply use the coupon below to start your subscription. 



Jean Troisgros and the perfect steak 


The casual' bonhomie of the Troisgros res- 
taurant is deceptive. The brothers run a tight 
ship, and one of them is always on the spot to 
see that sauces taste right, to lash out in tem- 
porary but white-hot temper against an under- 
ling who hasn't done his job up to scratch. 

There, the Troisgros have an edge on their 
three-star colleagues, who have taken to trav- 
elling around the world, evoking feisty com- 
plaints from seasoned customers; gastronomes 
who want “the master" there. One Troisgros 
at least is always minding the store. 

They constantly coine up wilh their own 
variations and innovations, though usually 
based on good old classic French cuisine, "the 
way It ought to taste, “ says Pierre. 

, The flavor of fresh, dark-coral sea-urchin 


roe just removed from its prickly shell, com- 
bined with scrambled eggs, may be original to 
most palates; hul the eggs arc scrambled in 
the best tradition: slowly, and with respect, 
constantly stirring, in a heavy saucepan, wilh 
heaps of butter, generous salt and pepper. 

The most famous Troisgros innovation is a 
very rial “scallop" of fresh salmon, cooked for 
a few seconds un each side In an ungreased 
Teflon pan, then served in a sorrel and re- 
duced-cream sauce. 

Occasionally something really cxotically Ori- 
ent-inspired pops up since both brothers have 
spenl time launching restaurants and schools 
in Tokyo. They invented a French version of 
sukiyaki, called "yukisakl" and recently tried 
out succulent mint-flavored, steamed, liny 
meatballs for hors el'oeuvres. Jaded and rich 
old regulars always find something to titillate 
their laslc buds at Troisgros. 

“I basically do “cuisine de bonno femme," 
woman’s cooking, simple and slriaghrorwartl," 
nays Jenn, shaking a large saddle of lamb In Its 
frying-pan before pulling it in the oven. That's 
a debatable point nowadays, since home cooks 
don’t usually have the superb stocks for sauce- 
making, plus Uie nerve to throw In mounds of 
butter as a sauce liaison al the end. Every cus- 
tomer at Troisgros gets at least 4 ounces of su- 
perb rich butter shaken into every sauce to 
give It h golden and shiny finish. 

There are plenLy of ideas to be gleaned from 
a 3-star restaurant, although even exact reci- 
pes can never duplicate the magic produced by 
the great chefs. 

Asparagus Is one of the simpler spring-sum- 
mer entrees. At Troisgros it is peeled thor- 
oughly, right down to the tender white, tied in 
small bundles, and cooked in simmering water 
8 to 12 minutes, until just done. 

The sauce is homemade mayonnaise, com- 
bined judiciously with about twice ns much 
• "erfime fralche,” which can be made with sour 
and sweet cream mixed and allowed to set for 
•a day or so. It Is then seasoned with salt, pep- 
per, lemon juice, a dash of cayenne, lots of 
paprika to make the sauce pink, and a gener- 
ous sprinkling of chopped parsley and chervil. 
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By Jeffrey Joiner 
Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 
Crepes (French pancakes) have always 
meant Crepes Suzelte to me - a little thin pan- 
cake, flaming, with a sweet orange sauce, 
served as a dessert. But recently. I was awak- 
ened from this naive opinion. 

Trying to be a good new father and husband, 

1 decided to prepare a dessert that both my 
wife, Cynthia, and the French student nurse 
taking care of our young son would onjoy. 

Since the nurse, Mrs. Noel-Croullard, Is from 
Paris, 1 thought this would be a wonderful op- 
portunity to try out my French, which failed 
miserably, and my own recipe for Crepes Su- 
zelte fared not too much belter. 

"Thees eez verry funny, my friend,” slip $akL 
Then followed, from the simplest ingredients, 
the most delirious. and. thinnest crepes J have 
even , seen or tasted. -Mri ‘Noel-Croullard no( 
only .sb6vi^4 us.hpwito make the Crepps, tyu ; 
She ilso' explained ttot. hi.. Paris;= tha crepep, # .' *■ 
the base of mahy different 'meats. It Is' often 
sewed as a main course, such as with 
creamed chicken or asparagus spears, or as a 
breakfast or dessert, rolled up with fresh fruit 
or presewea lhslde : /. 

, jleraisherretlpe: •' 

French Crepes ; -//'v 

3 gups flpur \ 




'll 


1 tableBpoon vegetable oil 
1 cup warm water 1 -.■■■ ,• : 

3 cups whole milk . 

14 cup granulated sugar , 

K teaspoon salt 'V « 

- ; Place . floitTi eggs, sugar, oil, and salt ip a 
large reprkl bowl. MlX wlth a vydodon spoon 'in 
$mall : , rhythmic strokes,- in. ihe mldflie of (tie • 
bowl. In this way the' rioii.r will add 1 Itself 
slowly, and produce o smoolher rplxture. . , 

The bailor should look like, a thick paste, • 
similar In the beginning to broad dough. Add 
the water next, nnd, keeping the same stroke 


rhythm, beat until very smooth. Add the milk 
next, but only one cup at a time. For best re- 
sults, store the batter overnight in Uie refrig- 
erator before adding the last cup of milk. . 

The batter sbold feel exceptionally smooth 
now, and be just thick enough to coot Hie 
wooden spoon thickly, upon dipping. Now It’s 
ready to go: 

The most difficult part of making crepes is 
the cooking. They must be so thin you can al- 
most see through them. The best pan, or at 
least a very good, pan, Is a well-used Iron 
frying pan. It should be round, wilh high sides 
slanting away from the center. 

Use 1 teaspoon of butter or margarine In the 
pan. for eacfr crepe. Don't be disappointed if 
the first one sticks. . 

. Ladle about (wo tablespoons of bhtter into < 
the preheated pan, and swirl the pan so the . 
battfar runs around covering just th.e. bottom, 
surface.-. 

j . ’ ^Wien ’ the edges bocotno’- crisprlodkirig It’s; ‘ 
Urhe fbj turirt Pick op ,fhe, ppi) antt shake the; - . 
Crepe ' loose, Ihdn Wlm bno quick motion flip It ' •’ 
In the air and catch It on tho other side. 

It you are less adventurous, a thin and very 
flexible spatula will do. - 

Never turn a crepe more than once; ft will. 

. .be rubbery- Once you ..get the hang of it, and 
your expos' are coming -out copslatenQy very 
thin, you may find you don’t have to turn them 
at all; especially when you Intend to eat the. 
crepes filled. Many phefs cook them on .one 
sideotdy.' . * , ■ 

For a more . formal gathering, tho - crepes 
may bo inade ln, advance and frozen, after 
being placed In layers between pieces of wax . •; 
paper. .. 

: After thawing to room temperature. . they 
can be served on the buffet tabic, along with 
plates of asparagus spears,, herring fillets, and 
sour cream; or olhOr fiutngs, or as ap after- ' 
dinner treat with bowls; of fresh (roll or pre- 
serves. Simply place filllng on crepe, fold over' 
the edges or roll It up. 

This recipe makes about 18 crepes. It can be' 
cut or doubled- 
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Ths Bottom, Saba 


Saba: where bicycles are an absurdity 


By Pater Tonge 


The Costa Brava: where to find 
dinosaur eggs, camels, and Dali 
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By Snsai UpimU 

Special to ^ 

Tbe Christian Science Uanltor 

Cadaques, Spain 
rne gloaming white house looks like many 
others In (fodaques - until you notice the mock 
dinosaur eggs looming expectantly on the or- 
ango-Uled roof. Salvador Dali Uvea here, vis- 
itpre are reminded. 

It is impossible not to feel the artist's dy- 
namic and eccentric personality here in the 
Costa Brava’s loveliest and loast-spoOed holl- 
day spot. Shops along the diminutive water- 
colored harbor display outrageous autographed 
photos of Dali reining in his pet leopard or 
stroking tee spiky strands. of his moustache 
£5 “J* 5‘ r J ta ^ wn organize some 

Idnd'QlJnStival.in hlghftrini- _ iha. ixM _ 


Into bii^st^ pieces; ' 

. jurists are drawn hire first by ibe tUhino 
yflly ’s Sl^py mood;. r^ystal-ciehr coves, and 
attrtcUyo prices; ($6 and up for a sparthn- 
d«Ue room, f3 foe passable paella V. But after 
Jo^l-Uko t?fo century church and 
work iq 

slept little hosts, thoy Invariably take the wind* 

. tagriony path to Dall'shwi^e lit adjactet'Port 
bugat.': l , : .5,-* ■:<> 

Some got a personal woltomo from the art^ 
U when he Is In residence. Others muat be 
contonL wUh a glimpse of his dinosaur eggs 
wid terracod garden, decorated with a.® 
sized Wooden camel and two enormous metal, 
mannequin heads leaning pensively atop the 
garden wall, , , /. 

Only 30 miles pwpy In thp: artist ’s. blrthpiac^ 
or Figueras Is the ball Tlieator-Museum, three 

floors of a otw-man show designed by the artist 

• - 1 


Tiny Saba — a steep 
island mountain 


himself right down to its spiral staircases and 
sound effects. The result is a visual circus. 

A wan of yellow draperies, op-art paintings, 
and a curvaceous red couch turns Into a giant 
Mae West face when viewed through a special 
lens located atop a wooden cameL A frescoed 
ceiling shows the artist and his Cadaques-born 
wife ascending Into heaven, their oversized 
feet trailing like balloons In the clouds. A magi- 
1 cal velvet alcove of religious miniatures pulses 
\rith the ticking of an Invisible clock. Birdsong 
fills an Inviting courtyard where surprising ma- 
terials like gilded steer bones and matador 
capes combine in striking assemblages. Possi- 
bly most fasdnaling of -all are the paintings in 
which Dali uses tbe layered rock forms of the 
Cadaques mountains to create landscapes and 
8 ^® ona kisa constructed 

W/iouae takes qn hew interest after seeing' 
. Dqll s use of the natural forms. The craggy 
.Panl Mountains bite like shark’s teeth Into the 
sea, an alphabet soup of coral shapes shining 1 ; 
through; navy waves. Sheer walls, of blue and 
■ruat-^olofed rock arp:ridctteq with holes like 

‘ ‘ ■hS,! 0 !! yel “ ft as c °rtorpy to. the touch;! 

2?“® shepherd’d shel-. 

•,' tora^ rifting Hie* rocky,: beehives, out of the har- 
. •; Wn land add to the eerie feeling of lunarland 

. ; i,bcape.--. ; .... - . ‘ 

.^ A l^ re 1 Rn ^ mare ^ttorp from 'just ovor 
tee border in nearby France build their holiday 
^ hillsides, foe drowsy mood of 
Alwady .the fod 
,, vibrates .with doticteto mixers and land- 

trucks. me Ufhe bqlng, a i, 

; .loart, Cpdaqu<» .remains a bizarre and b4au.! 
tiful place Hght out of a Dali daydream. . : v ( 


By Peter Tonge 

Staff writer of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 

St. Martin, Netherlands Antilles 
There ts a jade green mountain, Just a 15- 
minute plane hop from here, that rises straight 
up out of the sea for aimosi 3,000 feet. It is 
called Saba, and ft Is one of the more unusual 
and delightful of all the islands that dot the 
deep blue Caribbean, 

There is a sort of once-upon-a-tlme atmo- 
sphere, a fairytale charm about the place. 
Lush vegetation covers the one-time volcano 
from the rain forest of the summit all the way 
down to within a few hundred feet of the rocky 
shore. Pink grapefruit, mangoes, avocados, 
limes, oranges, bananas, papayas, and the 
grape-fleshed kennip are the sweet fruits of the 
Island. The giant breadfruit also yields abun- 
dantly. 

Doll-sized houses with white walls and red 
roofs cling to the mountainside, clustered to- 
gether in picturesque villages known as Hell’s 
Gate, the Windwardside, St. Johns, and the 
Bottom - which, despite its name, is onc-third 
of the way up the mountain. The altitude mod- 
erates the usual hot breath of the Caribbean so 
that air conditioning is unnecessary. 

However you arrive - by boat at Fort Bay 
or an the postage stamp of an air strip on the 
other side of tee island - the only way to any 
kind of civilization is straight up. Before mo- 
torized vehicles arrived in 1947 there were no 
roads on the island, only steps. Shank's mare 
was the only way to go, and the Saban bad as 
wiry a set of legs as a Himalayan Sherpa. He 
also had a lot of patience, for no one climbs 
1,000 feet In a hurry. 

Finally autos became small enough and pow- 
erful enough (the Jeep was the first to arrive) 
to negotiate tee sharp curves and steep in- 
clines. Then the miles of winding steps were 
paved over and turned into narrow walled 
roads, no wider than an English country lane 
and just as pretty. It's low gear all the way, 
whether climbing up or checking the motor on 
the dizzying descents. 

A Saban, It is said, is the only child in the 
Western world to grow up without a bicycle 
“A bike,” says Elmer Hassel who traces his 
family’s arrival on tee island back to 1870. 
"would be an absurdity here.” . 

Some 1,000 people currently livfe on the is- 
land, but 8,000 Sabans or their direct descend- 
ants live elsewhere; 2,000 In the U.S. Fifty 
years ago the population stood at 2,200 before 
the exodus for better jobs began. Now a mea- 
sure of prosperity is returning to the once 
prosperous little island, and the resident popu- 
lation is beginning to climb nggin 
Saba’s white residents are descended largely 
from English, Irish, Scottish, and some Dutch 
who settled the island not very long after the 
Pilgrim Fathers went to Massachusetts. The 
black population - some 45 percent. — de- 
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scended from slaves emancipated in 1883 in 
this respect Saba was a Caribbean exception- 
Slaves never outnumbered the settlers as Lhev 
did by wide margins on all other islands. 3 
They get along well together. "We all must " 
says Mr. Hassell "on an island this small " At 
tee base it is five square miles but the steep 
topography provides a much larger area on 
which to walk - or rather climb. 

Until modem technology took its toll, col- 
tage Industries abounded on the island, aiding 
in its former prosperity. It was, in fact, the 
shoemaking center of the Caribbean in the 17 U 
and early 18th centuries, and Saban straw bate 
kept the sun off many a head in far-aww 
places. Now the cottage industries have ife 
appeared - except for one. 

A sign on a street corner led me to tee hat 
of Lester and Helen Peterson in the villa# i 
Windwardside. “Drawnthread handwork," tt 
said, and an arrow pointed the direction. 

In the latter half of the last century drawn- 
thread work, also known as Spanish or Saba 
lace, was practiced extensively and the Island 
became well-known for the skillfully worked 
linen. This delicate form of stltchery never 
died out completely, and today, with a growing 
appreciation for hand-crafted goods, coupled 
with an increase of tourists, the craft is re- 
surging somewhat. 

Mrs. Peterson, a grandmother now, has 
worked at the craft all her adult life, and over 
the years has built up a clientele in various 
lands, principally in the U.S. When I was there 
she was completing some table place-mais for 
a woman who lives in Hawkeye, Iowa. 

As we discussed the island, its people, and 
the special craft of drawnthread work I was 
able to look out at the million-doUar view 
which all residents of this lofty island are 
blessed with. I left with an attractively worked 
bun warmer doth in my hands, priced at 57. **I 
. 086 only Irish linen or linen from Belgium,” 
says Mrs. Peterson, "but it is becoming ex- 
pensive npw." Monogram med hand towels 
were gotog for $3.50 and a 9 by 6 foot ornate 
table cloth for $125. 

Some women, knowing when the small Wi* 
nair plane arrives from St. Martin, peddle 
their wares to visiting tourists at the side of. 
the road near the airstrip. 

Saba lace, of course, brings some money U) 
the island. Salaries (many Sabans work for the 
Antilles Government) have more than doubled 
in the past decade, and Saban products. - fish. . 
white potatoes, and bananas particularly ■* 
fetch good prices on neighboring islands. Tour- 
ism also boosts tho economy. 

Though the bulk of visitors come only for the • 
day by plane or ship, there is limited accom- 
modation In hotels and guesthouses. Cottages 
may also be Fented by the week or month. The 
prindpal hotel, and- tee only one on the Island . 
with private baths, is The Captain’s Quarters. 
The rooms are large and airy, and some even 
have four-poster beds. Like tbe island Itsafe 
the place has a charm all Us own. ". ’ 
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U.S.S.R. not a melting pot 


The Soviet Union is made up 
of many nationalities. But the 
American melting-pot theory 
does not apply to the Soviet sit- 
uation. The ethnic minorities In 
the Soviet Union cling stub- 
bornly to their traditions. And 
nationalism ' is the one Issue 
that could focus the discontent 
of a populace that Is otherwise 
politically apathetic. 


By Elizabeth Pond 

Special to - r 

The Christian Science Monitor •' . 

Mpscow 

“We are a Utile colony of Russia ~ : ip 1976! " 
spat out one Georgian to. a; visitor |n Tbilisi, .■ 
"What wouldn't wo be today, if we' weren't , a 7 . 
ttaSte-of Russia?-' ■; : ;. r ■ % /J r ' 

* W W6orgtan 1 B^i‘fei#^ 

ics - Russian ordering about of the smaller So- 
vfel mtedritles IS an insult to national identity. 
And tee Soviet Union is an' anomaly, the last 
Bmplre in a poqtoiqlonial wodd.; V. ; 

• To the Russians, however, -.who constitute ; 

percent of the Soviet population; and who : i 

• dominafo the gbuhiry’s political, economic, and' ; 
cult^raHifo, {tis'only. natural thqt thqy pre'lhe';:- 
"elder brolhem" among. thq adunlry’s j04 recr ; 
ognlzetl; nationalities. . . 

. ‘.Whore troth lies for teq Soviet, Union’s' 11 $. = . 
: telllibh non-Russians will determine the hituto 
[ranquuity of ’ turbulence of Soviet life far moro ', 

; than any other. - dome^c, tesUe. -The narrow ; 

-■ dass '■ concern Of Intellectuals a^oyL freedam/ ' 1 


So far, however, the crisis that Western ob- 
servers have' long anticipated has not materia- 
lized. There has been no outburst of anti-Rus- 
sian riots since Army troops rushed to quell 
demonstrations in Kaunas, Lithuania, in 1972. 

Czarist empire prolonged 

There are several reasons for Moscow's suc- 
cess to date in prolonging the old czarist em- 
pire. They include: ... 

• Positive incentives, such as economic in- 
tegration and; development throughout the en- 
tire Soviet Union; access lo Ihe modem tech- 
nological world through Russian ties; opportu- 
nities for Russified native leaders to join the 
governing elite and to share in the elite per- 
qulslties; and, tor .Central Asians, freedom 
from exhausting local warfare, as well as dra- 
matically, improved education, health dare, and 
standard of living under Soviet rule. 


Army in to suppress attempts at autonomy in 
Georgia* Snd elsewhere; they forcibly settled 
Central Asian nomads; they liquidated their 
own national communist leaderships. 

Legally, the 45 Soviet republics are equal, 
and each lias tho right to secede. In practice, 
however, any ’ local; leaders; suspected . of 
"bougeols nationalism” or even economic lo- 
calism are swiftly dispensed with. And ordi- 
nary citizens who raise this issue - like the ]4 
Armenians sentenced In 1974 for proposing a 
referendum on secession - can expect jail 
terms; > ■ . , .. 

. 8uch control by Moscow is justified, Ideologi- 
cally .by the argument that , a centralized, na- 
tionwide proletarian party- and the planned 
centralized economy must always take top prl-, 
ority.; .. 

Under Khrushchev, and Drezhn,ev. to e goal: 
has been ‘TapproqteraeqVt' a "grovyJog lP- ^ 


In addition, fierce disputes rage, especially 
. in Georgia just now, oyer' pressures from Mos- 
cow to increase attendance at Russian-ten- . 
guage, ralher than natlVe-language, elemen- 
tary schools, and to make Russian-language 
dissertations compulsory at university level. 

The minority republics accommodate lo the 
strains in varied ways, Georgians maintain 
. their own mini-SUlin cult, boycott the Russian- 
language elementary schools, and thrive on po- 
litical (touftle enteftdres. . 

Estonians -quietly, limit their new factories 
(and thereby any- influx of Slav workers); run 
a' much more efficient dcohotey than the Rus- 
sians, with- as touch self-reliance as possible; 

*. and consequently enjoy the highest standard of 
living Ip the Soviet Union. 

’ , Ukrainians- play for tbe highest stokes, en- ♦ 
• gaglngih factional maneuvering for the top So* 1 : 



dan, Byelorussian, and Ukrainian) second sec- . . , . 

rotaries in tee aii-Important Coipmunlsl Par- . . “ nonmemng poi 


gtoiis; arid, especially to their capital cjtfcs; 1 dis-,t •r.^' V - 

.penal . of Arniy robriiits sd test national. units \ 'jfo^ans' Icompfatn 'Sfaf . \ abtfr Is ;brdmght In 
do nqt forte and serve In. their own: r^pdblfcSj r^ fty ji^w fadtories add' teat - incoming Rqsslph J 
.and lethal I pbrgcs of ! ocol conimunlst Jqacfors - 'on^tece^s get aparthiehte in '■'a"yeari-. whUe La^'' 
fo the 1030s and less lethal 'jnirges lnj LaMS ih ^ yurts:fiave tp wdll live yearo. - .*, , , : 
the , ‘l§50s,*and tn the Ukrairte in the : i ,r:‘ . E9tohl a h cl^Tks^ refuse' la pdll their- chdleOst 1 


- viet,teadershJpin MoBcow. , ‘ : . . 

• v, • •- j.’- 

' e^alJ^naflim r«*ji>pii«® i j ■ . f 

about 'afilj-Russian rqaUonhifomj ; ; 
And they tend to respond with a Slavic nation- * 
aiisnj - some term .It chauvinism - of Iheli* 
own. The fears of Slavs are especially; aroused 
v wlten 'they COmpare the high .Central Asian 
birterate with the fow Sia y>ir thrate ! \ dni- ; 

> tiClpata that in s-foyi'. yeato Ruaria ria ; 1 hhm- , 
's^ves w|Uiteatolnor(ly, fo.tHe!$oViei; llpipn.. . 

1 We^rn sphclaltots oh Soviet . nat^briaUtles’- 
: problems >cpntGfid MostovV is '! not Irruniine to ;; 
•: ^tha cjenlilfogai'd^ihantls 'Wfj JiideppndeBpf-tliat : 



"■ broke up. .aji • the; other ; great emplrep ;!lq the 
poster/, world./ Cerlaitily 1 , lhe potential; for 
trpub|6' cpuld be swiftly rOaUzc'd.diirin^ a/^var. . ; 

. dr ollier/prolon^ ■ ’ ;i-; : 

, So ;far, however, ccdriomlc seif-lnlefes'l hnfl • , 
police sanc^joh^ have kepi, the Soyict- Unioh tdy : 
'gather,- >■ . s , r--, ; • 


r.' te?- Mortftor>.Mbs- ■ 

r £QU>jwed <$bx^si»0f^6$iry • rbief tMii treitevf.Cl^r - . : . * 

the Hinted States' ter spending Uto years $ 

"tye Soviet Oitipji ! y 

: r Tfordltt a, Series ' i.-" 




The care and feeding 
of fine Oriental rugs 


■Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


A really fine Oriental rug will give the pur- 
chaser a lot of mileage at minimum expense. 

The upkeep Is low - and easy. It ts not nec- 
essary, as many people assume, to send an 
Oriental rug to the cleaners every year for a 
professional ■‘bath.” 

“Don't send It to the cleaners until it is 
dirty,’’ is the advice of experts. With proper 
care, it should not be necessary to send an Ori- 
ontal rug to (be cleaners for three nr four 
years, or oven longer, depending un Hie "traf- 
fic," according to experts. 

By "proper fare" they mean brushing the 
nig with a broom or carpet siveepor every day 
or so, followed by a weekly once over with thu 
vacuum cleanor. If the rug is subjected to 
fienvy traffic where dirt and dust are tracked 
in from outside, then more frequent vacuuming 
would he necessary. 

In fact, sand and grit should bo removed 
promptly before being ground Into a rug where 
they can cut the fibers. 

A fine Oriental rug can take a lot of punish- 
ment and stDl survive for many years. 

Harold Keshishian, a trustee of the Textile 
Museum in Washington, D.C., and an authority 
on Oriental rugs and their care, cited the case 
of the Pazyruk rug which hangs In the Hermi- ■ 
tago Museum in Leningrad. 

This rug was discovered, some 2,400 years 
ago In the tomb of a royal Scythian family in 
the Altai mountain range of Southern Siberia. 

A grave robber, burrowing into the tomb, cre- 
ated a tunnel through which water leaked into 
the ftmeral chamber to freeze, and preserve 
this now famous rug, “the oldest rug known to 
man," Mr, Keshishian says. 

Freezing does not seem h- very practical way 
1o preserve a rug these days, but washing can 
help - not In (he washer - but on the floor. 
Churias W. Jacobsen, an authority on Oriental 
rugs suggests that one wash one’s own Oriental 
caipets. lie insists it can be done safely and ef- 
fectively with h sponge or hand brush, usl.ng 
certain oil-based soaps manufactured for the 
purpose. 

One of the most Important rug-savers is the 


most basic of all - the pad. Most Oriental rugs 
call for a pad of jute hair, rubberized on both 
sides to prevent skidding. 

The pad should be one-quarter to one-half 
inch shorter than ihc mg. according to Mr. 
Keshishian. Efe does not recommend foam rub- 
i ber because it has more give, he says, and 
i therefore a tendency to skid. 

As for spots and stains, the most important 
> thing to do is to attack them at once. Keep 
spot -ren lovers on hand. For grease spots, use 
rug cleansers such as K-2r, Goddards Spot 
Itemover. or other, well-known products. 

Not all spots call for the use of commercial 
formulas. Sometimes a simple homemade for- 
mula will do. For Instance, white household 
vinegar and warm water <one part vinegar to 
two parts water) Is sufficient to remove cer- 
tain types of stains. 

A “first aid” in case of coffee or soft drink 
stains is water - lots of It as soon as possible 
to dilute tho spill. Such stains, if extensive, will 
usually require a chemical follow-up or the ser- 
vices of a professional rug cleaner. 

Home stains will respond to the combination 
of a mild detergent and lukewarm water - a 
teaspoon of detergent to a cup of water. 

If you have animats in the house, beware of 
urine stains which often go unnoticed, particu- 
larly on a figured Oriental rug. These spots, if 
not removed immediately, result in dry rot. 

A new 13-page booklet published by the Asso- 
ciation of Interior Decor Specialists, Inc., 
deals with various methods of stain removal 
and general care of carpets, rugs, draperies 
and upholstery.- U is called “Aids to Interior 
Decor Fabric Care," and may be obtained, 
free of charge, by addressing a request, with 
self-addressed and stamped long envelope (7%- 
by4 inches) to AIDS International, 181$ North 
; Forl Myer Drive, Arlington* Virginia 222(19. 

Mr. Jacobsen's liooks. which are also helpful 
and specific on the subject of Oriental rugs, 
may he found In public libraries. One. entitled, 
"Checkpoints on How to Buy Oriental Rugs," 
has n special chapter ou “Care of Oriental 
Rugs. ' Another book by the same author is 
'Oriental Rugs - A Complete Guide.” Pub- 
lisher, Charles E. Tuttle Company,, Rutland ■ 
Vermont. < •- -■ . 
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By Gordon N. Converse, chief photographs' 

In Tehran carpets arte washed |h the river and then placed on rocks to dry 


: r Hehqnpd 1 :- v r 

. ; P.Jft JWK gsrdenor. plant stOre you 

. will see etoporateand expensive equipment' 

■ for ; njaking terrar%is , ; Here ars soma / 
; tdejs for! creating yout Qwp jndobF garden 1 
r J}r tferxqriurn, a^d having sqme aumiqer Jfuni 
as yrell Titwe. make dice gifts tor other? : 
l P9i f pr :^omobbe ypu may knoiy, 

" " " ' ofojn 


For children: How to build a torrarium 


, . i To prepare and plant your terrarium first 
Place a layer of pebbles- In the bottom qf- 
, ;.U«e, container, then add about a ljalMnch.ol 
■'# charcoal- Tpp this with some sod: and then 
■ awpnge your, plants carefully In the soil. 
Think ObQul. how they will lqok: together ahd 


make an attractive, arrangement. Water the 
terrarium until It is rhojst, not soaked, and 
then coyer toe' -top. UgHUy* with the plastic 
wrpp., You may. want to .hold the plastic 
wrap on with a ribbon pr a colortol piece'of 
yarn.. As the wet^r evaporates from the soU 




it will form little drops on the plastic wn 
;. r these will Uieh fail back into the soil in 
rainstorm, keeping it moist. If 
■ seem? to be soaking Wet remove the top f 
a day or two an<l tot; the soil dry -out a ML 
- ; If' you, give your terrarium as a gift 
might be fun to! write on a little tag . I 
names, 91 all., the plants in the little garde 
and where you found them. You . mighf^ 
to do the same thipg for yourself and ke 
W Ustln.a amali.ijotebookl 
Happy colleptbig! 


!■'#? Wi yputnlght Il4<toeckOrberryv. 
r3?9Ci of' Which' 'have sitiail 
shtoy leaves 5uhd . red' herrl^), W^ge. 

; '.berry, tiny, feres, -, hopadCa; . tvrthWry, 

W wild vlolets. Little , sprdUte idf 
;-spruce ami plna tt^es pfo pretly top.; 

Mossed, and lichens are lovely and. add lots 
; pf color ,to; the scenej Dig up; your plants : 
j caiafiiUy, beh* supe,iq fake .fi lit^ie bail ofi 
' rerth'aroti^y tne rpots. 1 , Be careful; and con- 1 1 
i.shtorate.: ,pbn*t taK9.i ihbH> plapts than yBlj I 
. tab ready uke.. ' .V j?; * .* i 
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Newfoundland — how 
to exploit its riches 


MHm 200 


By Guy Halverson 

Business and financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

St. John's, Newfoundland 
Newfoundland, Canada's easternmost prov- 
ince. has long been known as a virtual treasure 
chest of n*Miiirii\-»: rk-li Iron wv ami iii anium 
liyiJioi-li-ilm jmwri'. I.uyr jiaiiv 
..link-, ami liliiliH ii-MUiui-s. ail iiiti-llij^eiil and 
nuliiMi mu.s work force, and perhaps most irn- 
imitant, what are buHeved to he import ant new 
■iffshon* nil and gas dt-pnslls 

ian i.hiiii- tnji iMivcimiinil .mil imhidiy 
li-.idi-it In • 1 1 • i . a 1111111111111: i|Ui .,Iii>ii Will (In- 
■ ■-.mure- - wiMiiii Hu- f'li'-realili- liiliil ■- at 
least -- ;ii lmllv lie ile\e|n|ied“ 

1- III lllelllMiM', Will W'liali-Vi-I ■■MHmiliie ili’Vel 
0] ii mc i it lh:il does none hi- raivlulh in.iliae.eil, 
with lilt in i:tf • ■ nmiiol slavin'- in itn- liands id 
NewToiiiKnanil'-rs; or, will emittol. a:, inii-r- 
nulnmal oil nnopames and other lai qc-scaie 
entrepreneurs move hen*, pass to others - per- 
liajts even In non-CniUHlians’.' 

Development is important to Newfoundland. 
It offers the possibility uf more and belter-pay- 
ing jobs for the province’s 500,000 people, a 
population living in an area larger than some 
11 U.S. states. At present, unemployment is 
running a whopping 15 to 20 percent. Much of 
that is seasonal Joblessness, however, and re- 
lated to the sagging fishing industry. 

Other problems lie ahead: 

• A new kind of separatism - the desire of 
some residents of mainland Laborador to es- 
tablish a new province separate from the is- 
land of Newfoundland - could become stronger 
in toe next few years. If successful, it could re- 
move the rich hydroelectric and mining oper- 
ations of Labrador from the control of the pro- 
vincial government in St. John’s. 

There is some concern here that political in- 


terests in Quebec would not be totally unhappy 
to see Labrador (adjacent to eastern Quebec) 
split away from Newfoundland. 

• Many talented and ambitious young people 
continue to leave the province for the big cities 
of mainland Canada and thi-lr better job op- 
purl unities. 

Di-jiiilv MmiMi-i* for Indiistriiii iHsvrlnimient 
A .1 Itoriii’ that il». , vi-lojimetil of 

iiiriu--.il lal and iiiun-ini n-woiiri’!. is absolutely 
“vital" in the province. 

Says one government official: “We Just can't 
do It »»n mir own. Thuf's why we're genuinely 
weli-ruiurii-. milMtlr invest itniil and leiliincal 
i-nIm-I lf.r " 

Thi- pmwiirinl i-nvi l mnnii is now (Inertly 
nruMini: mvi- tini-iil ff ■•in Mo- I- S. ami a mmi 
Ik - i (>r Wc.ii-ni lMiti»in-;ui nations, iiii-liiillii»: 

I'.’ m way, Swislm. Kinlaud, West (ii-Mtiany. 

I i.iiiri', a 1 1< I tin- I. : iuli-d Kingdom, and Italy. 

I'mvmrjal ■■ifirinls uh- u tiiimiier of |>!iim-.s 
rnr a IH act mg new nuliisli y 

• Spi-nal financial iueeniivc.s available to 
eompiuiies seeking to relocate here. 

• A highly motivated, stable labor force that 
is family-oriented and deeply attached to the 
province. Indeed, Newfoundland, as local offi- 
cials are quick to note, is the oldest continually 
settled part of North America. Some families 
are able to trace their roots back three cen- 
turies. 

• An increasingly urban soeleLy. The two 
major cities of St. John’s and Corner Brook 
are now the twin hubs of the province. In histo- 
ric St. John's new mini-shopping complexes 
stretch out in all directions. Homes are neatly 
maintained, and often freshly painted in daz- 
zling bright colors - rich reds, greens, and yel- 
lows. 

• Service industries, particularly in the food 
area, are considered first-rate. 

Perhaps most Important in assessing New- 
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foundland's future is the whole matter of oil 
and gas deposits. The question about oil and 
gas, according to Steven M. Millan, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Energy, is now not whether 
such deposits exist offshore, but rather how big 
and where. 

To date, says Jean Louis Corgnet, operations 
manager for Eastcan, Ltd., one of the main oil • 
companies operating in Newfoundland waters, 
some $100 million or so has been spent on oil- 
gas exploration. 


NOVA 
, SCOTIA 


There have been at least three gas finds, one ' 
suggesting oil deposits. This has prompted en- 
thusiastic talk here about Newfoundland be- 
coming a new “Norway." 

Some analysts here believe there will be a 
federal-provincial struggle over Newfoundland 
oil and gas - with Ottawa interested in using 
the oil and gati to light Toronto and Montreal 
homes, and Newfoundland seeking to use the 
energy sources for Us own industrial devel- 
opment. i. 


From the company that brought you Leica cameras . , 


By David Mutch ' 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian ‘Science Monitor 

Wetzlar, Germany 

What do people around the world think about when asked to 
name a really fine technical product? Polls have shown that 
the first thing that comes to mind is a Mercedes-Benz. 


The next thing is a Leica camera. 


The Leica is made by Ernst Leitz .Wetzlar GMBH, situated 
in the north of the state qf Hessen. . 

From thh beginning the firm has been known not only for its 
uncompromising quality but for Its Innovations. 

To produce the kind of quality microscopes, lenses, and pre 
clsion measuring equipment that keep the firm’s name on top', 
tt had to develop touch of its own manufacturing equipment 
and assembly methods. ■ 

The kind of precision 'optical equipment produced here de 
manded toe type of toachtne tools that just weren't on the 
mnrket. ■- 


So we just had to make them ourselves," said Knut ;Heit 
mann, chief of the research and develpprittmt division 


NEED A NONPROFIT F! XPERT? 

We specialize in Capital Planning 
ami I’indncini] (or Nonprofil (oundal ion:; 


Other firms often come to Leitz for custom machines and 
for special Jobs. Now 60 percent of the turnover of this optical 
company is in the area of instruments and precision machine 
tools. 

Manufacturing Innovations 

The same Innovation holds true tor. assembly bi el hods. “We 


must keep tolerances under two millionths of an Inch when as 
sembling the lens systems of a fine microscope,” says Mr. 


Heitmaan. 

These assembly methods are guarded secrets. (, We know 
that the Japanese these days can do all the computations In 
optics and make fine lenses, but we feel we are ahead of them 
in realizing the results of the computations - that is, putting 
toe product together." . 

Hie firm also is pioneering in the fiqld of optronjea, which 
combines optics and electronics In many technological areas., 

“Already computers can respond to voice commands," Mr 
Heitmann says. "The next step in optics and electronics is ; to; 
automate Image processing," - 1 - ■ , -vi ; 

Mr. Heitmann. is deeply concerned that the role .of ^ptlc^ 


companies could , fall behind that of electronics firms in this 
process. s 

"We could be left just selling parts to them," Mr. Heitmann 
says. All of the big electronics Companies now have optic de- 
partments. 

: . “But our Apri has decided to influence the Interface of op- 
tics and electronics, “he says. 

Advantages to optics 

He explained that optics have advantages the electronics 
firms overlook. A lens in almost any system, can help integrate 
Information more quickly and cheaply than electronics alone, 
he says. So Leitz wants to strike the most advantageous bal- 
ance. between optical apd electronic methods In toe new sys- 
tems that win help manufacturers and roasearcheis in the fu- 
ture., \ v • .... 

Leitt, with Its tradition of custom work and a wide range of 
consultation and user advisory, Services, Is convinced the ra- . 
pldly changij^ field of optlcs ha 8 for what H has always ' 
stood for - quality, dependability, and iiihbvatlon. - ' . 
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In 1849 toe murkier of the firm. Cari Kellner, wanted to build 
ilesdopea/but German professdre Wanted microscopes, So he-. 

advWd-^'.-idl ^ experts: qbtrio ; 
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telescope^ tat 

htOtt iStjqiri.-.BJriiw ,«*ut 

... . „ 

^Mr^tb^d^hat wot^ed^atialn. (he JfiBOa .toe.Lotos hid; 
become (H) percent of the firm's business, perhaps' Saving It 
from bankruptcy. • 1 

Leitz managers today want to stay just as flexible. 
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Interview with Italian actor Giancarlo Giannini 


‘I can influence people more than any political leader’ 


By David Merrill 

New York 

It looks like the blggost rising star of the 
year is a 33-year-old Italian with scruffy 
cheeks, droopy eyes, and the pluckiest per- 
forming style to emerge from the Mediterra- 
nean since early Marcello MastrolannL 

HU name Is Giancarlo Giannini, and so far 
his work is inextricably linked with that of 
Una WertmuUer, who has directed his biggest 
Internationa! successes: "Love and Anarchy," 
"The Seduction of Mi mi," "Swept Away by an 
Unusual Destiny on (he Bine Sea ot August," 
and the latest, an irreverent but celebrated po- 
litical farce called "Seven Beauties." 

Leva of acting 

Giannini and Wortmullor share many of the 
Ideas, pliifosuplifcs, and approaches that crop 
up an all these films. Both have a flair for so- 
ctopolflicnJ clowning, sometimes expressed 
Hiraugh deliberately offensive images that are 
Intended as serious metaphors for decadent 
modern trends. And both have an urgent wish 
to be seen and appreciated by "the people" at 


large, not just a coterie of like-minded artists 
or intellectuals. 

A great love of acting creeps through nearly 
everything Giannini says and does. "I want to 
make a premise,” he says early In our inter- 
view. “Whenever I speak of what I do as an 
actor, I am very serious about It. But I have a 
lot of fun doing it. It is like the ultimate game. 
Like when a child plays with two forks, they 
could be two trains for him. . . .” 

Giannini says “a film cannot be perfect in 
every facet [but] a film has to be a complete 
and general idea. The final message Is very 
Important. 

"So I alter the characters I portray. I use 
everything imaginable to portray an idea. I use 
every trait at my disposal. I don't care a fig 
for the public. ... I know that I am doing fic- 
tional things, and the public In general feels 
the same way. I want to be as loyal and simple 
as possible in my portrayals. . . . I know I will 
never achieve this fully, but that's life. ..." 

Not surprisingly for such an idea-oriented 
man, Giannini is Interested In the possibility of 


influencing the Ideas of other people through 
his work. 

"On the screen I can influence people more 
than any political leader or personality I can 
think of. I’ll use every fictional thing, every 
fake type of feeling and expression In order to 
continue with my dialogue vis-d-vis the pub- 
lic." 

Improbabfe career 

Glannini’s acting career began as Improb- 
ably as a scene In one of his movies. By train- 
ing and vocation, he was first an electrical en- 
gineer. "I was waiting for some governient 
documents so I could go to work in Brazil," he 
tells the tale. "It was a Ipng wait, so I regis- 
tered for a dramatic workshop." 

While thus passing the time at Rome's Acad- 
emy for Drama, “I realized Immediately how 
wonderful and important It was to be an actor. 
It isn't the greatest thing, but it is meaningful 
because it changes the 'muscle' underneath the 
man who is acting. . . . Things are born and 
dono that are so different, In playing various 
characters. Take the case of a person who is 



Acting to Giannini la the 'ultimate game 1 


the ‘official style’ of Soviet art 


; ^ By Kllzabeth Pond As Zharkikh describes his development, he 

; . Ad a -young Artist » , m 'J23EE' S iTu.'Ee 
' • 1188 ** l ° T W secMrtary 

Ho combines Mb axplopauoni of course, bul • hl8 

: zx «" 

; sell hia. works. to fftTBiBner* ° l __ ea ho emercd a Leningrad art 


m 




sell Wg. works to foreigners here as «n estab- 
lished nonconformist artist. He is regarded by- 
at least orte Western artist here as among the 
mpre talented in the rather uneven group of 
' rniortbtxipxSpvle( painters. 

Li' on ?'s own styto 


a. year at sea ho ehtered a Leningrad art 
■ institute, In lJHE, 

. ..^ hero ^ eneour >tered modem > art for the 
first time, in the institute's excellent design 
section and in the Eastern European and West- 
ern (teslgn magazines that were available In 

oo the otter 




the Soviet Union such a quest Is complicated ' 

■ by Urn inaccessibility of books on foreign con- : 
temporary art. These books are here, on the 
shelves of libraries and institutes - but they 
are banned from the general reader or artist 
who does not have special clearance. Only 
works In the very literal and Idealistic style of 

■ "socialist realism" are approved for broad 
public consumption. 

There are two altomative routes of access 
to modern art, but these require some maneu- 
vering by an unknown young artist. The first - 


born very timid - he becomes an actor « 
goes on stage and Is told to oiav N <• 
Perhaps this Is how something is j 

you. Because of the difficulty of JmS • 
nicating in life a man. might have 1 

hidden within him. But he discovera ble . 
can communicate up there from the sZ! ! 
the screen.” i 

The profession has its traps, however. evEi '= 
for a man of Gianninl's stature-. “1 re a ii» ihu 
an actor must behavo like a nut or an • 
centric at some times," says the star "And , 
you can easily lose your perspective, i haw /. 
discovered this Hnd of deformation . J! ! 
though I try hard to avoid it. In fact, i ohm 
decided to quit, and gave up acting for mod d 
a year." 

Everyday problems 

Giannini has won many awards; inefofa? t 
the Best Actor prize at the Cannes FUraft*? 1 
val for "Love and Anarchy," and is a afcHfc k 

matinee idol in his home country. Yetkisui f 
struggle with the everyday problems d >. 

formers. "For an actor it is easy to Irate J 

sense of reality," he laments. "He gets op 1 
In the morning, goes to a studio for maknp j 
and all that, he goes to a set and acts, then Ik 5 
goes to see the rushes from the day before, 
takes his makeup off, goes home, has very 
little sleep. He Is living In a world that Is it i 
most unreal, 24 hours a day. 

"And something else: An actor knows flirt 
he can be easily ‘sold,’ because he Is popular. 
Basically, motlon-plcturemaking is also an In- 
dustry - an Industry which might be contrary 
to Ills ideas as an artist. So it’s a continuous j 
battle as to whether you want to do what (he | 

industry demands of you ” 1 

Yet Giannini enjoys the acting life "tremeo- ; 
dously, or I wouldn’t do it. If I hnd been bon 
in Spain I would have been a toreador. ... I * 
consider myself the type of guy who is muefa j- 
less interesting than the characters I portray * 
That’s why the characters are so differed t 
from one another. That's why 1 play such fte r 
clful characters. I know there are many aciort r 
who try to portray themselves. But I fed It’s r ' 
much more fun to be able lo portray others ; • 
than to know oneself intimately. It would beat t 
most impossible to portray mysolf in front of a l 
camera. Through the characters I portray a vi- i 
tai essence can reach the audience boiler." : 1. 
A family man 

Giannini is married to a former actress, eM . 
has two young. sons. Being- a family man as 
well as an actor 'Is. very difficult, because of 
the problems inherent in the profession; But 
since I’m alive, I try, to do all kinds of tMnfft 
and I try to amalgamate all those things into 
one effort, . . ." : 

: - Does Giannini ! plan to branch out and be- 
comb a director, as so many actors dotJtfW , 
days? "Many of the thirlgs I’ve done ifl-IWf 
have happened by chance,” is the reply. “&» j k 
don't exclude anything. Someday I might feel .!• ‘I 
want to be a motion-picture director or * I 
writer or a painter." : • u 

As for the present, Giannini will prtNjJ” t 
contiflpe to concentrate qn film acting. if®*]** .. 1 
performed extensively op' Italian televg^^f : 
says he does not care much fpr . • 
"a combination of other media, * JP? 
toped. ... It is a vnuno 


pfni^'^hd news^HI 
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'• • of N e«rorqqq.w(hoq^ h, 
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ie doesnlt exist without PJ 
is: suph a nut that he fee« • - . 
chare ctera bdfore a .mP k ,. . : 

n a misunderstood ' 

^ change tfiy tine or wort- - . 
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Joyce Grenfell’s autobiography 


Joyce Grenfell Requests the Pleasure, by 
Joyce Grenfell. London: Macmillan London 
Limited. L4.95. 

By John Beaufort 

"Joyce Grenfell Requests the Pleasure" is 
an open invitation to a book of grace and fla- 
vor. The smiling face on Ihe dust Jacket ex- 
presses the fresh good humor of the person 
who animates the pages within. In this mem- 
oir, as In her stage performances, the writer- 
entertainer opens a wide door, bids us a warm 
welcome, and shares her capacity to enjoy the 
human comedy. 

The pleasure is not without patn. Her par- 
ents’ separation when she was in her teens was 
a "wilderness" ordeal. Entertaining the 
wounded in World War II hospital wards in 
north Africa, southern Kuroiw, and India 
presented challenges as well as rewards. Hut 
the darker experiences me placed in per- 
spective by an individual whose expectancy of 
good springs from something more than sunny 
optimism and whose faith has grown through 
being tried. 


Joyce (Phipps) Grenfell was born in Lon- 
don's Montpelier Square, the daughter of an ar- 
chitect from New York and one of the Lang- 
home sisters from Virginia. By her own ac- 
count, she is "three-quarters American by 
birth, and English by education, marriage, and 
residence." She relishes "the mongrel ar- 
rangement.” Her mother was "a life enhan- 
cer" who had a wonderful way with children 
and a repertory of those enchanting "Songs My 
Mother Taught Me." Her father was "a con- 
fidence restorer" whose "well done" conveyed 
"total support and pleasure." Both parents 
were "encouragers." In their relaxed, comfort- 
ahty privileged -class home life, Joyce and her 
younger brother Tommy "wore treated as indi- 
viduals with our own rights." 

The early chapters of "Joyce Grenfell 
Requests the Pleasure" sire expansively famil- 
iar. By the time she married businessman 
Reginald Grenfell at 10. the assorted relatives 
Included Phippses. Grenfells, Langhorncs, anti 
Astros, to mention the closer kin. Two of the 
most forbidding characters in this family gal- 


We are making available for the first time in 50 years 
Joseph Hallinan’s 

THE STIISENT’S NEW TESTAMENT COMPILATION 

in nine volumes 

In your study of the Bible, would you like to be able to look up once 
only, on one page, for instance, Matthew 14:28, and find at least four 
translations from renowned Greek and Hebrew scholars, plus 
compiler’s notes? See reduced sample page below. ^ 
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lery were Grandmother Pliipps, a dragon who 
lived alone allended by 11 ser\-anls. and Aunt 
Nancy (Lady AsLor), whose ferocious domina- 
tion and lacerating wit did not preclude an ex- 
traordinary generosity. 

Stars, principals, and indispensable support- 
ing players make their way through these 
early chapters as the young Joyce moves from 
childhood lo adolescence and womanhood. 
Schooling included a brief term at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Arts. She made her pro- 
fessional debut, not on the stage hut as radio 
critic for the Observer. Although she had been 
slagestruck since the age of seven, the Gren- 
fell theatrical career began, as such things of- 
ten do. In an unforeseen way. Her Impromptu 
lake-off of a Women's .Institute lecture on 
"Useful and Acceptable Gifts" at a 1939 party 
attended by producer Herbert Farjeon led to 
her appearance tn Farjcon's "Lltllo Revue" 
and changed her life. 

Miss Grenfell's succession of self-portraits 
are candid and often critical. "I was narrow- 
minded, prejudiced, self-centered, and self- 
righteous," she confesses at one point In a 
hurst of mea culpas. At another point, she ad- 
mits that "wo Phipps women are bossy.” Yet 
this sharp observation of hersolf and others is 
balanced by a generous ability to appreciate. 
Friendships endure time and separations. 
Among others, she pays tributes to Richard 
AddinseU (longtime composer-collaborator), 


Waller dc la Mare, Max Adrian. Myra Hess, 
Ruth Draper (a genius but not an encourager), 
Laurier Lister. Victor SLiebel. and in a particu- 
larly eloquent passage, her beloved "Reggie." 

The deft precision of her prose enhances the 
pleasure of Miss Grenfell's company: "He held 
her in esteem, a chilling place, but better than 
nowhere. . . . Observation was my strong 
point and that is the reason I learned little at 
school. . . . The sex war was a gentle thing 
when [ was In my teens. . . . You could park 
at least four double-decker buses tn the [Clive- 
den] hall [whose fireplace took] togs the size 
of a stout twelve-year-old boy. . . . Some 
people get a lift from strong drink; I get It 
from singing. . . . The standard was so low It 
was funny - but not funny enough. ... He 
was 'a pear-shaped man . . . with ears that 
looked as if they had been taken off, Ironed 
out, and put back on like tea-pot han- 
dles. ... Ho bit Into [an ogg-and-tomato sand- 
wich] as if it tasted of nothing. . . ." 

To sum up the prose and pictorial pleasures 
enjoyed as a result of accepting Miss Gren- 
fell's Invitation, I quote a fan postcard she re- 
ceived after doing her first big BBC broadcast, 
ft said, "Dear Madam, thank you very much." 
I’ll second that! 


John Beaufort is a free-lance critic and 
feature tariter. 
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L'U.R.S.S. n'est pas un creuset 


[Ex trails d’uii article paraissant cn 
anglais ft in page 21 J 

par Elizabeth Pond 

Ecrit sptfclalement 

pour The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscou 

« Nous sommes une petite colonie de la 
Russie — en 1976 ! * glapit un Gftorgien 
a un visiteur ft Tbilissi. * Que ne serions- 
nous pas aujourd'hui si nous nations 
pas une colonie dc la Russie ? * 

Pour les critiques gftorglens; baltes 
et de l’Asie central e, le fait que les 
Russes regenfent les petites minorities 
soviet iques est une insultc A i’idenfitc 
nntionale. Et J’Unfoji sovidtique est une 
anomalie; ie dernier empire dans un 
monde post -colonial. 

Pour Jes Russes, toutefois, qui for- 
mant 63,4 % de la population sovidtique 
et qui dominent Ja vie politique, 6eo- 
nomique ot culturelle, ii n’est que na- 
ture! qu'ils soient les « grands fibres » 
dans un pays comprenont 104 nationali- 
tes reconnues, 

Ce qui arrivera aux 113 millions de 
non russes de FUnion sovidtique deter- 
miners la tranquillity ou la turbulence 
futures de la vie sovidtique bien plus 
que toute autre question intdrieure. La 
preoccupation de classe dtriquee des in- 
tellect uelsau sujet de la libertd, la pd- 
nune de viande chronique et par conse- 
quent habituelle, et une dconomie inef- 
ficace sont autant de raisons d’irritation 
mineures comparativement k la dyna- 

mde en t £“ i8sance Qu’est la question des 
nationality. 

Dans une population politiquement 
apathique sous d’autres rapports, le 
nationalisms qst i’unique question qu! 
pourrait saisir ^imagination de masses 
importantes et faire converger le md- 
contentement contre le. dirigisme de 
Moscou. 

Nfianmoins, jusqji’ft prdsent, la crise 
que les observateurs occidentaux ont 
anticipee depuis longtemps n’a pad pris 


corps. 11 n’y a pas eu d’dclat d'dmeutes 
anti-russes depuis que les troupes 
annees se sont pic cipi tees pour rdprimer 
les manifestations de Kaunas en 
Lituanic en 1972. 

II y a plusieurs raisons pour que 
Moscou ait reussi jusqu'A prdsent k pro- 
longer le vieil empire des tsars. Elies 
comprennent : 

• Des stimulants positifs, tels que 
l'intdgration et le developpement eco- 
nomiques d’un bout k l’autre de toute 
l’Union sovidtique, l’accds au monde 
technologlque moderne gr&ce aux at- 
taches russes, des occasions pour les 
? h ?fs indigenes russifies de se joindre 
a 1 elite gouvcrnementaJe et de partager 
les benefices de I'eJite et, pour les habi- 
tants de l’Asie centra Je, l'af f ranch isse- 
ment des guerres locales dpuisantes, 
arnsi qu’une amdlioration spectaculaire 
de 1 instruction, de la santd, de l’hygidne 
et de la qualitd de la vie sous le 
gouvemement des Soviets. 

• Des facteurs neutres tels que la told- 
rance envers la culture locale dans une 
certaine hmite, 

• Des sanctions ndgatives rdsultant 
d un gouvemement autorifaire, l’attrl- 
bution de pouvoir rdel k des seerdtaires 
en second Slaves (Russes, Bidlorussiens 
Ukrainiens) dans les jpartis commu- 
nistes de toute premiere importance 
■dans les rdpubliques; le ferine contrdle 
russe de la police et en pertlculier de 
la police seerdte dans toutes les rdpu- 
bliques; la rdpression des rares souldve- 
ments nationalistes; I’emigration slave 
dans les rdgions oii se trouvent des mi- 
nor! tds et surtout dans leurs capitales: 
la dispersion des recrues afin que des 

. unites militaires nationales ne puissent 

et SeFVlr leUr Pr °P re r6pu “ 

blique; les- purges morteUes des leaders 
commumstes locaux des' anndes 30, 
celles mol ns mortelles en Latvie des 
annees 50 et en Ukraine des anndes 70. 

La pQlitiqae sovidtique au sujet des 
natiqnalltds a fait .bien des zigzags. Les 
Rouges ont promis d’abord Vautonomie 


aux diverscs nationalites quand ils fi- 
rent de la surenchdre aux Blancs pour 
obtenir des loyalismes non russes, quand 
le vieil empire russe s’dcroula dans la 
guerre civile. 

Toutefois, k mesure que les Bolche- 
viks (sous le centralisateur le plus im- 
pi toy able de to us, Ie Gdorgien Joseph 
btaline) consolidaient leur pouvoir, ils 
remdrent leurs promesses. Ils envoyd- 
rent l’Armee Rouge en Gdorgie et ail- 
leurs pour supprimer les tentatives 

utonomie, ils foredrent les nomades 
as 1 Asie centrale k devenir sddentaires. 
Us liquiddrent leurs propres chefs com- 
mumstes nationaux. 

Ldgalement, les 15 rdpubliques sovid- 
tiques sont egales et chacune a le droit 
de faire sdeession. Dans la pratique 
toutefois, n’importe lequel des leaders 
locaux suspecte de « nationalisme bour- 
geois » ou mdme de favoriser l’dconomie 
locale est rapidement mis au rebut. Et 
les citoyens ordinaires qui souldvent 
cette question — comme les quatorze 
Armeniens condamnds en 1974 pour 
avoir proposd un rdfdrendum sur la 
secession — peuvent a’attendre k dtre 
condamnds k des peines d'emprisonne- 
ment. 

. tel contrdle de Moscou est justifid 
P ar . i'argument qu’un 
parti proldtarien national centralise et 
une dconomie planifiee doivent toujours 
etre au tout premier plan. 

Sous Khrouchtchev et Brejnev le but 
a dtd le « rapprochement », une < crois- 

tSn?n*A 6te 1 des di verses na- 

tionalitds aboutissant h un peuple 
sovidtique « unifid » sans diffdrences. Ce 
concept est comparable k ] a thdorie du 
creuset amdrlcain. 

Mais ici le contenu du creuset refuse 
de fondre. Cela conduit k des discus- 
sions chroniques, dgguisdes au sujet de 
la « russification » dans 1’instrucUon, 
des versions de l’histpire, et des popula-. 
nes dans les 

Les Latviens se plalgnent pared que 


la main d’ceuvre slave ext i™ i 
pour les nouvelles usines et queTlS* ! 
gdmeurs russes qui arrivent obtilrl "' i 
des appartements en un an ab^S 1 
les Latviens doivent attendre cbiq S 
Les vendeurs estoniens refusenik 
vendre leurs meilleurs orodnife de r 
clients russes. Les Utuan£« aJJ? '■ 
chent k leur hdritage cat holder oSn ! 
aussi bien en. tant que relieim! n n i 
comme une forteresse national^ • 
lempietement de 1‘athdlsme des i 
■ Dans toutes les* rdpubliques nation^ ■ 
la jeune gdndration, qui a grandi an ! 
milieu de la prddication sovietiquj 
sujet du fldtnssement du nationalisme I 
se jette encore dans les dtudes unlversi- 
taires de langues, littdratures et hi - 
toires indigdnes. La concurrence atteint [• 
jusqu k 45 candidats pour chacune des l 

deludes. diaP9 " ibleS P ° Ur “ '' 

De plus, de violentes querellw { on t 
rage, surtout en Gdorgie en ce moment 
meme, A propos des pressions de Mosccu 
pour augjnenter l’assistance dmhs 5» 
ecoles eldmentaires de Iangue m T 
plutot que dans celles de Iangue Iti- 
gdne et pour rendre les dissertations en [ 
Iangue russe obligatoires au niveau t 
universitaire. 

I^s rdpubliques minoritaires a'aecora- 
modent de faqon diverse k ces tensions : 

. .Qdorgiens conservent leur propre 
mini-culte de Staline, ils boycottent les 
ecoles dldmentaires de Iangue russe el 
font des gorges chaudes de sous-enten- 
dus politiques k double sens. 

Les Estoniens limitent tranquillement 
leurs nouvelles usines (et aihsi toute 
affluence de travallleurs slaves), leur 
dconomie est bien plus efficiente que 
celle des Russes, avec autant d'lntm- 
penaance que possible et par consequent 
ils jouissent du niveau- de vie le plus f 
elevd dc-l'Unifih sovidtique. 

Les Ukrainiens Jouent pour la mlse la i 

plus grosse, s’engageant dans des' '• 
manoeuvres de faction pour obtenir le 
pouvoir suprdihe k Moscou. 
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[Ausschnitte aus elnera ArtikeL der 

as 21 111 

Von^ Elizabeth Porid 

Sondei'bericht 

fiir den 

Christian Science Monitor 

•mj . : i . Moskau 

i hejite, Jm Jahre 1978, eine 
kleme Kolonie; Riifilands!” paste ein 
zu elneni Reaucher In TbUissi. 
”, u? heute nicht, wenn wir 

n eme Colonie Rufllands whren?” 
inJr georg i sch e, baltischo . ; und zen- 
SSj*' ist die Tatsache, 
den kleineren aowjetischon 
^ in i^vMten ybrschrdfteh maeht, elnfe 
' t ; der; 'nationaldn ,IdenUtht. 

: Die Sowjetuniqin ist eine Anomalls^das 
letzte ^perlurn in eiher .Welt, irt def 
hat . aIo ^ ianemU8 ? e , iA l Ende' gefuriden 

?U8^n j edqch,': die B8,4^ Pm- 
: zent.der sowjetischen Bevfilkorung aus- 
und :dqs politisehe, WirtsChaft- 


UdSSR: Kein Schmelztiegel 
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Es hat keine anti-russischen Erhebun- 
gen gegeben, seit- Truppen eingesetzt 
wurden, um 1972 die pemonstrationen 
Jn Kaunas, Litauen, niaderiuwerfen. 

Es gibt mehrere GrUnde fiir Moskaus 
bishetfigen Erfolg,: das alte Zai-enreich 
rort^usetzen: 

* ™?lver AnspOrn, wie z. B. wirt- 
scnaftliche Emgliederung und Entwick- 
iung in der gesamten Sowjetunion; Zu- 
'^*8 modernen technologischen 
We!t durch russiache . Bezfehungen ; Ge- 
legenheiten fiir russlfizierte einhei- 
mische PUhrer, iii die regierende Elite 

. aufgenommen zu werden und sich de- 
ren Vorrechte zu erfreuen" und fttr die 
Zentralasiaten ein Ende der erschbpfen- 
ft drastisch ver- 

SSJSffiff ^ziehungsweseq, bessere Ga- 
sundheRsfOrsorge. ■ u n d ein' besserer 
. Lebaisstandard unter - epwjeUgqher 
neryschaft. ■ t . -v „>• 

^fest'gdlegter Grehzen. 

• Negative Strafen durch autoritSm 


■ Konlrolle! 
^ V 3 C '^’Geheimpo- 
’•JSlSnls^aP M^ Kepubllkani.' XJnter- • 

.. Srtitikung der 1 


die in dem Versuch, die 

UbStom 6 " r ■ S Ch IU gewinnen ’ 

Ala sich dann die Bolschewisten (un- 

alLr e nHm^ Pe i l0SeS ^ n 0 fe anisa tor 
aller, nHmlich dem Georgier Josef 

zusammensehlossen, hielten sie 
jedoch nicht Ihre Vevspvechen. Sie 
schickten die Rote Armee nach Georgien 
und ip andere Gebiete, um Versuch e, die 
Autonomie zu erlangen, zu unterdriik- 

ten!J e ma v ht ^, n die zentralasiatischen 
Nomaden mit Gewalt seBhaft; sie be- 


bliken gleichgestellt d und 6 aufgewachsen ist, noch immer zu 

Recht, sich l(^zuiasen Un hi veraita t, um Kurse in ihrer IV 

abdr wird mit firthchen s P rac [ ie . 'ihrer Literatur und Gcw 

unter dem Verdacht m2! L u ^! le A e ^v D ^, Andrang ist grofi 


hereingebracht werden und daB neu 
zugezogene russische Ingen ieure Woh- 
nungen in einem Jahr erhalten, wah- 
rend die Letten flinf Jahre warten 
mtissen. 

Estlandische Angestellte verkaufen ■ 
ihre besten Waren nicht an nissischc 
Kunden. Die Litauer halted an ihrem 
r dm i sch-ka tholischen Erbe fest — a Is 
Religion und als nationaler Schutz gegen 
die eindringenden atheistischen Slawen. 

In all den nationalen Republiken 
stromt die jiingere Generation, die in- 
hiitten der sowjetischen Lehren ilber 
das Nachlassen des NationalitdtsgefUlils _ 
aufgewachsen ist, noch immer zur Uni- ■ 
veraitat, uni Kurse in ihrer Mutter'? 
sprache, -ihrer Literatur und Geschichte , 

*»M hAlana*. T>o» inrlfono OTOB — UUt 


miisse, :.; 1. .: werden >assen s>h 4am^i-pck aLif verschiedehe ■ 

‘ Unter. ChriiaChtachow un^ nw L und Weise an.,, Die Georgier ?rnai- 

nje*r war ^qa Ziel ..Herstelluhs fr " ' i 1611 il * ran • ‘^Phen ;.-Mini-Stalin-Kult 
• PChafmcher • Bdziehun^*' g < f eupd ' raufrechti sie boykottieren die russisch- 
sammenWAbK^-i* * . a !h »Zu- sprachieen Grundsql^Bh .imd machen 




NaUohalithten, 

lichen ..yer’eir 


mit. der Natibnalitdtehfrqge . ■■ - 

'-WM “hst. poUUsch glqlchpliigetl • 
BevblkerungJist doy National isfiiu i dle 
d e groBo Merischenmas- 
sen dfiSu aufwipgqlp . jkBriijfe «U$l In 

, schaft.Moskatis zu ^ - g .? 

y "- « ja : I • ■. jedoch- ; l^^Kr^se;- die 
! lyedUicpo- -Bepbaqbfcer. . scnort:-Jange v Or-. 
, . wartet- .hobeh;*, n6cH - blcht;;^ 


;.Die-Est lander besenranken lm awic» 
.'•die Zehl ihrer neuen Fabriken (und . 
^dadyr'ch den Zusfrom Slawischer Arbei- , 

K+frfV Sia. Vipti’ei'hpn nine nipl pj'fQlffffir : 


‘ ‘ J Ukraine^... ;■ ; ■ ;;■ / J . • , 

■ v --Die SowfeiftirtJAk J-'j,:.' 1 
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(This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum page] 

TraduclDn da t'amda ia»a>au« pvaiiuni an angia.* tur la pag* 7r> a Homo Forum 

|un« irad-jri.on lidPfj.LV Ml ir-jp'-fo fiJI'ii ""I 

N’ayez pas de crainte 


Craimlre une chose ou I’autre pa rail 
normal dans I’existcnce humainc. Parfols 
- mais seulemenl quand nous ulllLsons ce 
mot imp k la Idgirc - nous pensons que 
jusqu'u un certain point la crainte est nd- 
cessaire pour survivre. cum mo lorsque 
nous apprenons k un enfant qu'il y a dan- 
ger k traverser une rue k grand Indie mi 
que nous meltons en gnrde quelqu uu qui a 
miniiU'iKTi pivntlrt.' des (liugiie.s cmilre 
la nu'iiai'e que I'avetiir pent lm reserver. 
Muis dans le sens le plus dlevd. dans du 
tels eas nous n'ossayons pas d'inculquer la 
irainle, mais dn faire en snrle que la pur- 
mhiiii* il< •vienne cnnsclente de la necessild 
d'li.ser de pniilence. Dans ee cas ii n’y a 
pus de nial a en etre eon sclent. 

J.n crainte qui fail du lull n'est pas une 
prudence avisde, mais un presseiiUmenL 
agltd tie malheur, le sentiment chronique 
d'nnxidld el de prdureupailon - il n’est 
lias ntfeessnlre de le ddcrlre plus am- 
plument. La Science Chrftienne* offre une 
rdponso k une telle crainte, hi i-dponsc dc 
la paix el de la domination fournies si 
abondamment par les enseignements de la 
Bible. La base de cette rdponsc est la to- 
tality el la bontd de Dleu, et la perfection 
de Thomme & Son image. 

Ce ne sont pas simplement des mots de 
rdconfort dont nous avons besoin, mais 
l’assurance profonde et ample - r assu- 
rance qu'au-dclA de notre crainte, au-tjelk 


L’Amour divin 
apporte 
laguerison 


Dana la Bible, Dicu nous fait 
cette promesse : « Je te guerirai, 
je panserai tes plaies. » ■ 

Est-ce que vous aussi, vous 
desirez ardemment avoir l'as- 
surance que Dieu prend soin de 
vous et vous gudrit ? II faut 
peut-$tre que vous parveniez a 
comprendre Dieu d’une manidre 
plus profonde et plus complete. 
Science et Sante avec la Clef 
des Bcritures est le livre qui 
peut vous aider. C'est un livre 
. qul mdt en lumiere la bonte, le . 

; pouvoir et. raniour toujours prer , 

.‘ sents de Dieit; - 
; Science et Santd. parle de la, 
conslance de Dieu et de Sa loi .. 
qui guerit par la priere. II vous. ; 
.montrera comment un. change-.,. ! 
ment de votre concept de Dieu 
. et de l'homme peut apporter la . 
guerison et la rdgdndration dpns 
.votre vie. II vbus.jhqntrera com-, 
*iwsvent les pfoqiesses. ,1a; Bib 
saccomplissent. * 

Vous pouvez obtenir. un exem- 
plaire de ce livre en envoyant 
$8.00 avec Ie coupon ci-desspus> : 


Miss FrahdesC. Carlson 
Publisher's Agefit 

, :■ One Norway Street ■ 

\ Boston, MA/U.SA. 02115 

Veuillezm'envoyer un exemplaire 
: da Science et Santd ,'avec-la Clef 
des Ecritures. ' (L), 

> Mom ■ ~~ 

Vrejic-"-^ / " I. -y t 

'<? ' N ft nfanBi, villa- *■ j r ; ,1 .V- 


dc* cl* qui siMiibli* la substance du inal qui 
pourrait dire, sl* trouve une rdalile qui ne 
con nail rlen d'antagnniste A notre hien- 
dlre el S notre bonheur. Ces paroles de 
Christ Jdsus, « ne trains point, petit 
trnupeau; car votre Pdru a trouvd bnn de 
vous dinner Ie royaume 1 », cnmporlaienl 
plus qu'uu rdcnnfort. plus qu'une ddrla ra- 
tion facile el aimalile. 

ii n'est pas trds ulilc de dire a 
(|uelqii'uii : ■> N’aye/. pas du crainte. •> 
Souvent la crainte n'est pas surmonlde 
aussi facilemenl. Mais Jdsus dtsalt beau- 
coup plus que cela. 11 se rdfdrall ft la con- 
dition spirit ucllc de I’auditeur. ft votre con- 
diliun spirit uelle et ft la mienne. iiii-delft de 
luule rdvidencu qm si ml lent nns c rain tes. 
II nulls disa it «■ que la Science Chrdtiennc 
ivpftte avec une elarte meiveilleuse, sa- 
vnir que la presence supreme, Dieu, le 
l»dru de tons, siiulient noire Idcn-Clre - le 
royaume des cleux quo nous pouvons Irou- 
ver au-dedans de nous-indmes. El qu’y a-l- 
11 qui puisse bien contrecarrer Son soutien 
ou nous cn priver ? Rien ! 

Mais ce «< ilcn » peut pnraltrc sl per- 
suasif. Mary Baker Eddy, Ddcouvrcur et 
Fondateur de la Science Chrdtienne, rionne 
aux experiences mauvalscs par lesquclles 
nous passons le nom de simples croyances. 
Mais elle Qe relftche jamais son insistance 


sur le fail que la croyance au inal doit dtre 
manjde, enrrigde. surmonlde par la com- 
prehension de la tntalitd et de la hnnld dc 
Dicu. Kite (lit, par exeniple : « Putsque 
Dieu est Tout, il n'y a pas de place pour 
Sa dissemblance. Seui, Dieu, 1’ Esprit, erda 
tout, et dit quo cela (Hail bon. Done le mat, 
diant contra Ire au bien, est irrdcl, et ne 
peut dire le prmluit de Dieu. » ‘ 

C'est 1ft !:i vdrtuS fundameniale, de 
mdme que in Science Cbrdtienne rditdrc 
les enseignements de Jdsus. II y a une 
autro ddclaration de Mrs. Eddy qui pent 
avoir unc signification trds spdcifique pour 
nous quand nous scmblons entourds par la 
crainte - il y a de nombrcuscs cldc la ra- 
tions de ce genre, ainsi que Lout leclour 
s'en apercevra, mais culle-ci peut signlfler 
quclque chuse de spdeial parallftlemenl 
aux paroles de Jdsus elides ci-riossus. Elle 
dll : « Qu'importe si la croyance ost la Lu- 
berculose ! Dieu tinportc plus ft l'liomme 
que sa croyance, et moins nous admeltons 
la matidre cl ses lois, plus nous pnssddons 
d'immortalitd. » 1 

Jdsus a dll que Dieu » a trouvd bon ■ 
de nous donner le bien. La volontd et la 
vole dc Dieu remplaccnt tout prdtendu mal 
dans notre existence. Dicu lmporte plus ft 
l'homme que le mal, quel qu'il soit, Il nous 
lmporte plus quo toutes nos craintes, en 


ddpll de ce que cclles-ci peuvent etre. 
Pour ne plus craindrc le mal, nous devons 
final emcnl nous rendre comple que dans 
t'univers de Dieu, qui est bon - et it 
n'exlsie qu’un univers - le mal est Irrdel, 
inconnu. Done mdme au milieu de la 
crainte dans notre existence humainc - de 
la croyance en ce qui n’est pas de Dieu - 
nous pouvons avoir con fiance en la veri- 
table substance, la substance du bien. 
Nous n’ avons pas besoin d’avoir peur 
mdme de nos craintes, parce que la bontd 
et 1 ’amour de Dieu envers nous sont tout 
ce qui extste rdelicment. 

Nous pouvons ressentir ia paix id et 
maintenant ainsi qu’tm vdritnblc dpanchc- 
mont de bien vcnanl du Pdre pour entrotc- 
nlr cette paix. 

'Luc 12:32; ’Science el .Santd ovec lu Clef des 
licrilures, p. 339; 'Science el Sonti, p. 425. 

■Cftraitefl Scienco jvaroncar Kifeltonn ‘uiennca 

La traduction Frangalia du llvia d'iluda de ■> Science 
Chifitionne, * Science at Santa mac la CM dee 
Ecntum - de Mary Baker Eddy, aadite avec la leila an- 

( ilaie an regard, on peui I'achater dene les Satie* da lec- 
jre de la Science Chidltanno. ou le commander a 
France* C. Carlton. PubUehar'a Agent. One Norway 
Striei. Boelon, Maaaachuaalie. USA 021 1 5 

Pour loue raneeiDnamente eur lee autree c uWIcaltone 
de le Science Chrdttenne en Irancale. Ocrlre a The' Ctirla- 
ttan Science PubHahing Society, One Norway Strati Boe- 
lon. MeenchueellB, U.S A 021 IS. 


Han Science Publishing 
ton. MmeachuBellB, U-S 


in* Norway Street Boa- 


[Thls religious article appears In English on the Home Forum page] 

Ubersetzunq das au! der Home-Forum-Sede in Bfiobech aiscnalnendan raiigKiBen Aruicale 
|Eine deulicha Ubersebung aracheini wochanUich] 


Furchte dich nicht! 


Sich vor dlesem Oder jenem zu ftlrchten 
scheint lm menschltchcn Leben ganz nor- 
mal zu sein. Mitunter - aber nur wenn wir 
das Wort nicht in seiner genauen Be- 
deutung benutzen - glauben wir, ein ge- 
wisses MaB an Furcht sei notwendig, um. 
am Leben zu blelben. Wir machen z. B, ein 
Kind mit den Gefahren vertraut, denen 
mail sich helm Uberqueren einer ver- 
keh'rsreichen StraOe aussetzt, oder weisen 
jemanden, der mit Drogen experimentiert, 
warnend darauf bin, daB die Zukunft fiir 
Ihn dtister sein kann. 2m besten Slnne aber 
suchen wir in solchen Ffillen jilcht Furcht 
einzufldBen, sondern die Betreffenden dar- 
auf aufmerksam zu machen, daB sie Um- 
sicht walten lassen mflssen. Botch ein 
BewuBtsein kann nicht schaden. 

Die Furcht, die einem schadet, ist nicht 
.die angemessene Vorslcht, sondern das 
beunruhigte Vorhersagen des Btisen, das 
chronische Gefflhl von Angst und Sorge - 
wir brauchen es nicht .elngehendor to be- 
schreiben. Die Christliche Wissenschaft* 

. verhelBt uns Frelhelt von derartiger 
.Furcht, sie verhelBt uns Frieden und 
Herrschaft, die uns durch die In der Bibel ; 
enthaltenen Lehren in so reicher FUlle zu- 
tefl werden. Diese Ltisung bernht auf der 
Tatsache, .daB Gott AUes und gut 1st lind 
' daO der zu Seinem Ebenbild erschaffene 
.. Menscl) vollkomfnen lst,,^ ;- 

Wir brauchen .ntcht 'bloBe ^Wprte^des 
V.'-G^FosWiff*^ eihei'abSoluje’Zuacheu ; j 

rung - eine Zusicherting, daB es hihtcr un- 
serer Furcht, hinter dem, was die Sub- 
stanz des Bfisen zu-selri scheint, das eintre- 
,ten kfinnte, eine WirkUohkeit gibt, die ypii 
ailem uriberfihrt : ist, Was Unseram; Wqhl- 
qrgehen tmd Gltick; entgegenstehen mag. 
Als ChristUB Jesus a&gte: ..Fdrchtp dich 
rnicht; db kleine Herd6iiDenn.es ist eurps 
; Vaters Wohlgefagen,* epeh das , Belch zrf , 
ig&jeu'. 1 *, war das mehr ala pur ein TrOstr 
' tnehr als eiiie oberflSchliche Und wphliftu-'' 
tende Erklflrung. V-. • ,'s 

. i Es, hat. tidiriep gi'onen Wert, zu jemart- ; 
dem sdi sagerti ^BTlrchte. didi; ni^t.!' 0ft 
" iiaot elch die Furcht nicht so leicht.abslrei- 
: fen. Aber Jpsul sagte welt mehr al^ dps. , 
Uef bezog^ich aqf did gelstige ytesung 
seiner ZuhS^r,' auf 'ihre und,Tneine » 
:stiga 


unser Wohlergehen sorgt - das Him- 
melreich, das wir in uns selbst finden kdn- 
nen. Und was kann schon Seiner Fiirsorge 
widersprechen Oder sie uns vorenthallen? 

• Nichtsl 

Aber dieses ti N!chts" kann so Ubefzeu- 
gend aussehen. Mary Baker Eddy, die Eiit : 
deckerln und Grflnderin der Christlicheh 
Wissenschaft, bezeichnet das Bdse in unse- 
rem Leben als eine bloBe Annahme. Aber 
beharrlich betont sie immer wleder, daB 
wir uns mit dem Glauben an das Btise 
auseinandersetzen, Ihn berichtigen '• und 
durch das Vei’stftndnis von .Gottes Ailheit 
und Gflte tiberwinden mflssen. 'Sie sagt‘ 
% B,: „Da Gott Alles 1st, gibt es keihen 
Raum fflr Sein Ungleichpis. Gott, Gelst, al- 
leln hat alles geschaffen, und Er narirtte es 
gut. Daher ist das Bfise, well es daft Ge- 
genteil vom Guten 1st, unwirklich upd 
kann nicht das Knseugnift Gottes seirt/ ,r 

Dies ist die grundlegende Wahrheit, von 
der die Christliche Wissenschaft ausgeht, 
wenn sie die Lehren Josu neu fonnuliert, 

■ Noch eine andere Erkiarpng 'Mrs, Eddys 
■ kaiin von ganz besonderer Bedeii tu rig fflr 
uns sein, wenn wir von Furcht umgeben zu 
sein schelnen. Ja, eft gibt vdele solcHe pr- 
. klflrungen, wie jeder Leser ehtdecken • 
wird, aber diese eine kanii. ala Pai'allele 2U ; 
den bereits zltierten Wortftn Jesd yon be- 


Menacheo als seine Annahme, und jd wehl : 
ger wir die Materie und ihre .Gesclze aner- 
. kennen, desto mehr Unsterbllchkeit besit- 
zeiiwiiV* 1 > ?: 1 . 


Jesus erklflrte, daB es Gottes ..Wohlge- 
f alien" sei, uns das Gute zu geben. Gottes 
WUle und Weg hebt alles sogenannte Bfise 
In unserem Leben auf. Gott ist mehr fttr 
dftn Menscben. als alias Bfise, Er 1st mehr 
fflruns filaalleiinsere Xhgste, ganz gleich, 
was wir flirbhten. Wenn wir aufhfiren wol- 
len, uns vor dem Bfis^n zu ftlrchten, mfls- 
sen wir schlleQlich erkennen, daB in. Gottes 
Unlversum des Guten - und es gibt nur 
ein Unlversum - das Bfise unwirklich, un- 
bekannt 1st. Wir kfinhen also, auch wenn 
wir uns im menschlichen Leben ftlrchten - 
auch wenn wir an das glauben, was nicht 
von- Gott stamnit auf die Wahre Sub- 
stanz, aiif die Subfttahz, des 'Guten, ver- 
■ trauen. Wir braiichen uns nicht 'zu fflrch- 
. ten, auch nicht vor tlnseren Xhgsten, well 
Gottes Gtite und Llebe zu uns alles 1st, was 
es In Wirkliohkeit gfbt. 

: Wir kffnhen hier T : schon. in diesem Au- 
genblick, Frieden finden.. Uiid von unse- 
. rein hlmmlisohen Vatqr flleBt’uns schon 
; r jetzt wirkljCh ^ailes .GutO. zu, um dlesen 
; Frieden zuTfirdera. 

‘ 'Lukas I2;32: Tlteehschaft UBd GeSsiirii/fteft, wi( * 
'! mai^l xur Ueiligeji ^lTpti, S:. S38; . , 

•; scDiqfl tind Gestwdheit, 'S. 428.- . . . * ! 

Soeincfr- eptlfch hfleyw l e'*>we 
Die tfeuiectte (WetUung UhiUu^i> 

AuSHunll Utter eniJera cmie*tt'-«*BMP*chBWlcJie , 
Schilllan in dmitartwi Bwaolw arttM auf Awrig* tei 
Veilag. Tho Clwwian finlanna^ ’ PuNWlnp SocMy. On* 

' Nwyiay Stfaat potion. MBSMcmurt*. USA Ml IS , • 


. , Mon cheque de $8,00 est ’joint en I • g ch e wissenschart ifiit wunderbftter. Klar* 

^-paie^eiu..,. v, ^ i..; ... • Jr- heit vrtederhojt. pfimlich; daB dlo erha bene 

<1 ;V.. -y; : , J aegonwart. goii, urnor «uei: v.t«r, far, 

i /i: ?: U: vv 
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Holding time in the 
hollow of his hand 




"Sometimes, when I wish to express my- 
self. in a drawing for example, the urge to 
release Hie tension Is so strong that my bands 
Ircmble and 7 cannol make a steady line. 
This happens even in writing. Only when f 
am in (he ufmosf despair, alone and beyond 
caring, can / lake up (he charcoal, pencil or 
crayon and draw calmly. 

"The results of these drawings still reflect 
a terrible struggle, (Kit (he delineation, and 
sometimes even the forms, refloct serenity 
nnd ease. On tlio other hand, when I forco the 
drawing, it looks wild and savage and uncon- 
trolled. In this caso I cannot achieve the ex- 
act result. 


"With sculpture one does not work fren- 
ztedly, as some romantfc writers would have 
us believe of artists In the past, hacking away 
until one collapses from exhaustfon. Sculp- 
ture is essentially a methodical, slow pro- 
i ce ®« demanding the utmost thought, care, 
and deliberate control. One gets there in Uie 
end. Inside Is the turmoil, perhaps also in the 
end product but between the two, and this is 
essential, the hands must be steadied by the 

Will, 

nllT llB wmls ° f ,he contemporary 
British sculptor, John Milne. Mr. Milne stud- 

ted under Barbara Hepworth and until her re- 
«nt death lived and worked next door to her 
ta Staves, Cornwall. His sculpture reflects 
her influence and that of Henry Moore, both 
of whom adopted the legacy or Brancusi and 

Alp. 

Milne’s sculpture, in an age where the em- 
phasis in art increasingly seems to fall on in- 
novation for innovation’s sake, represents in- 
stead a deepening rather than a diver- 
sification of style. The master-pupil relation- 
ship derives Item Uie Renaissance and at- 
tests to the survival throughout the tapestry 
of art history of obvious and sometimes 
barely perceptible threads. 

All artists are of course Influenced by the 
art that has gone before even if the reaction . 
la rebellious rather than affirmative. In this 
sense every contemporary art work Is p mi- 


y- crocosm of art history If one analyzes It 
to scrupulously. 

la What Is particularly exciting about Mr. 
e. Milne’s work and that of his progcnliors is 
l Ihe profound paradoxical nalure of its nics- 
d sage: in order to go forward one must go 
r back as far as possible - back to pre- 
consciousness. 

It Is an art of evolution, concerned with ba- 
sic structure, with establishing relationships 
across time, with closing the circle. What for 
example is “credo"? It simultaneously 
evokes a claw, a hand, and pincers, connects 
ift a single Image a lower Ufe form, the crab, 
with the human being, with (he machine'. It 
leaps from the organic to the inorganic with 
grace and remarkable ease and suggests that 
human thought and invention recapitulate 
processes. 

This sculpture represents a distinct artistic 
genre passed on from generation to gener- 
ation, changing In form, unchanged in In- 
tention. It is an art which digs beyond form 
for the meaning of form, which probes the 
past for the meaning of the present 
On this level Mr. Milne Is carrying forward 
the most ancient function of art, the revela- 
tion of life’s mysteries, and It is little wonder 
that faced with the awesome task of making 
such a vision visible, the artist’s “hands 
tremble.” The hand here is smooth, steady, 
controlled, reaching upwards, ready to grasp, 
but one senses that Its equilibrium was hard- 
won. • ; ■ •, ■ 

One or the most widely lieid myths about 
Ihe artist Is that he .possesses a special in- 
tuition, a gift separate from himself which he 
docs not deserve and for which he Is not re- 
sponsible. Yet he not only possesses knowl- 
edge but is possessed by it. Whether seen as 
man, angel, or beast, he can become a cou- 
rier of truth traveling from realm to realm of 
experience without ever resting. It is a life In 
which not only Uie.hands art steadied by' the 
Mil but the will by the hands that create 
physical order out of mental, chao* The art- 
ist alohe holds time in the hollow of. his hand. 

Diana Loereher 




mmm. 




'Credo’: Polished bronze by John Milne, 1974 
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• .U*n«.*hen t l fihd myself think- 

TO with envy of the Inhabitants 0 f Erewhoti, 
. hat country imagined by Samuel Butler; for 

W3hed machines 
.from their tang* Their reason for so doing 

SS * “S' altogether sound,- for the? 

. believed the machines would eyolve and be- 
come the masters of their makers; but alt 
^ same It apems to roe tbpt in contriving a 

^ machines, tiie 
, achieved something of a 

1 Bm 

Shbr°“ti £ 


SW master of my machinesTTTTthink 

***■ 1 begin -to 'feel ' tU " 1 " 


lenly .upireaponstve, I begin to 'feel ho better 
Ih^ 'a gadfly among the gadgets. I shall 

P Si h ?? y ** caU ln tile experts,' and this 
■ be a Wow to the high opinion that Anthea 
:^f-cannot imagine by what process of rea- 
rr?e a ® ^bat she calls a ' 

;tookTO °ut of the window , this ’momTO 
and refleeting rather gloomily on the sit?- • 
ation I was struck by the fact, that the Era- 
whonian triumph of throwing off thB tyranny 
Wr£ been emuialQd by the 


. jhatlhe city, when it wishes to honor one of 

on Mm “the freedom of 
the city, . when it is obvious that In this dl- 
rectlon, as In many others, compared with 
^country, it has so Utile freedom to be" 

•jJS* I suppose, ■ other ereaturt* in 
ffHA^nT T h ° at least advance a Super- 
If” have dodged the machines. 
hni^ , / ^ eXamp e ’ who ' haVe no respoiisl- ' 
But when [l c °n»es to dogs, I 
And than share the attitude of the wolf In ta 

the. 




m 'i; 




hosts to look after the gadgets, and should 
there be any. failure to do this, he would no 
doubt transfer his patronage. 

On the whole, I agree, the cats Hava .man* 
aged very well; and there is much to be said 
for a cat’s life. But alas; I am not a cat. T dm 
bound to the machines; and I begin to Jhlhh 
with regret of prehistoric man who got along 
without them, unless you regard his fllol&V 
. and bone needle as machines, If.'SMMf p.e 
' have been born too late. ■' *■ 

without a bUnk; the vacuum cleaner is hum- 
mL_ . j .. .. » i hniinup the water- 


different mat- 
’ 1 and, as ariy» 

with them, (he 

bf serve a hu- 

ha . • 


- am .but a figurehead' 

f W.W wih :^ignbran^S : ? 

7 Sr. P^yUng®* ^ whipif they rtmain * 






without a blink: the vacuum cu»iw» - 
bjlng seraph! caliy; and 1 bcUeve the water- 
beater "IS getting hot - possibly with shame 
Mid embarrassmeht. I would not change 
places with the kipg of cals. A flg for pre- 
historic manf t am the master, of my ma- 
... chines! I . am the captain of my gadgetsl 
Anthaa has - Just;.eo s pie in jo congratulat 
''me,.. . ‘' H'' ' 

- .’‘Jt’s wonderful! ! ! she exclaimed. “I don i 

' ^knowhow you do It!" 

* , ‘ Well, In the strictest confldehce, I don t 

, realty- kno^. etthefi . V 

v '. . . Forbo-Boyd 




THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR Monday. November B. 1976 


The Monitor's religious article 


Don't be afraid 


In every human being 
is an artist 

Arl Is simply ... a result of a nr Ip on (ho fimila mentals of nature, the 
.spirit or lire, the n instructive farce, |ln- si-crct of growth, a real under- 
.slandm^ of | hi- relative iiiijHiilancc of Hungs, order, tin lance. Any in ale- 
rial will do. A Her all, Hie ohjrt-1 is not In miiiHv oil, lull lo In- in I lie won- 
derful stale whieli makes urt inevitnlile. 

In every human Ihmiik there is Ihe arlisl, and whatever his activity, he 
has an ei[iial chance with any to express the result of his growth and Ills 
contact with life. I don’1 believe nny real artist cures whether what lie 
does is "arl" or not. Whu, after all, knows wliat is art? Were not our 
very intelligent fathers admirers of Bouguerenu, and was nut Buu- 
guereau covered with all the honors by which we make our Hrsls, and 
were they not ready to commit Cezanne to a madhouse? Now look at 
them! 

! think the rcnl artists are too busy with just being and growing and 
acting (on canvas or however) like themselves lo worry about the end. 
The end will be what It will be. The object Is intense living, fulfillment; 
the great happiness in creation. People sometimes phrase about the joy 
of work. It Is only in creative work that joy may be found. 

To create we must get down to bedrock. You cannot construct unless 
you gel at the principles of construction. The principles of construction 
are applicable to any work. If you get away from these principles, your 
structure will fall down when It Is put to the test. Governments have 
fallen because their ideas of order were not based on naLural principles. 

Sentiment, money, violence were not the agents in the creation of that 
master work of art, the flying machine. The Wright brothers had a won- 
derful u>ill to comprehend natural law. Billions of dollars could not buy, 
blind faith could not compel the (lying machine. It came with Ihe ex- 
penditure of comparatively little money, no sentimentality, nnd came 
easily, because they went to the right source. 

. . We will be happy if we can get around to the Idea that art is not an 
outside and extra thing; that It is a natural outcome of a state of being; 
that the state of being is the important thing; that a man can be a car- 
penter and be a great man. There Is a book about a fisherman written 
by Jeanette Lee, called “Happy Island” - a very simple little book, but 
It is worth reading apropos, for that fisherman was a great man and had 
in him Uie secret of a great nation. I think a great nation must be a 
happy one. 

I remember a great picture - it is no larger than my two hands - it 
represents seven pears, and evokes everything - cathedrals, beautiful 
ladies. Such was the spirit of the artist that for me he projected univer- 
sal essentials of beauty. In his seven pears he evidently found a con- 
structive principle and expressed it. 

Robert Henri 

From "The Arl Spirit" compiled by Marjorie A. Ryerson ® 19%3 . 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Shells designed in crystal 

The shells are etched by splintered light-* .. .! '■ ' , 

Sharp and perfect as' a star breaklrigThe Winter* sky. 

Venus Comb recalls long tresses, suu-hued. 

Spread above a robe of Tyrian puipte where Venus stood, 

Combing her hair while murmurous doves 

Made lacings in the air. , - 

The shell called Harp recalls thin Strings 

Plucked by fing®r s waking rippled sound, : / 1 •' . . 

As now the shell wakes the long curve of water ' ■ ' 

Turning in water’s well. , , ' '' 

The Intricate, sure design, the inner shape, 

The empty cave speaks to the outer line, 

Space divided curiously, accompanied by closed bud. 
Unyielding flower, stiff weed, indigenous to its home, 
the broad field of the sea, harvested by salt, . 

Each shell unwinding before our eyes 
Slowly; like a breaking wave. 

Sara Vart Alatyne 4llen ; 


To he afraid of this or that seems normal 
lo human experience. Sometimes - but only 
when we use the word loo loosely — wc be- 
lieve that a certain amount of fear Is neces- 
sary to survival, as when we teach a child 
the dangers of walking across a busy street, 
or warn someone experimenting with drugs 
that Uie future can be grim for him. But In 
Ihe best sense, in such cases we are not 
trying lo instill fenr, but lo bring an aware- 
ness of the need for prudence. There is no 
harm in such awareness. 

Tiie fear that harms is not proper caution 
but the agitated foreboding of evil, the 
chronic feeling of anxiety and concern - 
there is no need lo more fully describe It. 
Christian Science offers the answer to such 
fear, the answer of peace and dominion so 
abundantly provided by the teaching® ° r the 
Bible. The basis of this answer is the allness 
and goodness of God, and the perfection of 
man In His likeness. 

We do not need mere words of comfort, but 
an assurance that runs deep and broad - an 
assurance that beyond our fear, beyond what 
seems the substance of the evil LhaL could bo, 

Is a reality untouched by anything antagonis- 
tic to our well-being and happiness. There 
was more than comfort, more than an easy 
and nice statement, in Christ Jesus’ words, 
"Fear not, little flock; for It is your Father's 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom'.” * 
There is not much value In saying to some- 
one, “Don’t be afraid." Fear isn’t often 
turned off that easily. But Jesus was saying 
much more than ihaL. He was referring lo 
the spiritual condition of his listener, to your 
spiritual condition and mine, beyond all the 
evidence that supports our fears. He was tell- 
ing us what Christian Science repeats with 
marvelous clarity, namely, that the supreme 
presence, God, the Father of all, supports our 
well-being - the kingdom of heaven that we 
can find within ourselves. And what Is there 
thaL can possibly contradict His support or 
deprive us of it? Nothing! 

But that "nothing” can seem so per- 
suasive. Mary Baker Eddy, the Discoverer 
and Founder of Christian Science, labels the 
evil of experience mere belief. But she never 
ceRses from her insistence that the belief ln 
evil must be handled, corrected over- 
whelmed with the understanding of God’s all- 
ness and goodness, She says, for Instance: 
"Since God is All, there Is no room for His 
unlikeness. God, Spirit, alone created all, and 
called it good. Therefore evil, being contrary 
to good, Is unreal, and Cannot be the product 
of God,”” 

This Is the foundational truth qs Christian 
Science restates the TOohlhgs .of Jesus. 
There Is another statement by Mrs. Eddy 
that can have a yeiy spaciftc meaning /or us 
.When we seem.encoippassed by fear -r there 
■ are mahy.such stfitemhnts,^ as apy reader win 
dtscbvefi ^ut this one can mean, something . 
special In parallel to Jesus’ words already 
quoted. She says: "What If the belief Is con- 
sumption? God Is more to a man than his be- 
lief, and the (ess: we acknowledge matter or - 
1 its tews, t jie more immortality we possess,” f 
Jesus said that U is God’s, "good pleasure” 

; to give i|s good. God's ;wifl and way super-.', 
i sedes any so-callpd eyll In , our experience. 


bible verse ; 

Look Unto me, and be ye saved' 
all the Adds of the, earth: for I a pi 
God, and there ta none' eleb. • 

. I-' ■ Isaiah 45:82 


God is more lo man than any evil , more lo us 
than all our fears, regardless of what ihose 
fears are. To slop fearing evil we must real- 
ize finally that in God's universe of good - 
and there is only one universe - evil Is un- 
real, unknown. So even in the mtdsl of fear in 
our human experience - of belief In what is 
noL of God - wc can trust in true substance, 
in the substance of good. We need not be 
afrafd even of our fears, because God's good- 
ness and lovo for us is all that really is. 

There is peace here for us, at this very 
moment. And a genuine outpouring of good 
from the Father to nourish that peace. 

"Luke 12:32; * 'Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures, p. 339; fSclence and 
Health, p. 425. 
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Untied Nations, N.V. 

"Since wars begin fn the minds of men, It Is 
tn the minds of men that the defenses of peace, 
must be built." 

Now there’s a splendidly resounding senti- 
ment - straight from the Preamble of 
UNESCO's 1945 Constitution. Today the big 
question la: What Is in the minds of the men 
and women now in Nairobi for UNESCO's bien- 
nial General Conference - confrontation or 
“peace"? 

The UN's Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization has reached a turning point. 
If the explosive air of political polarization 
which has marked UNESCO's recent pasL con- 
tinues, then ft is entirely possible Chat the orga- 
nization will split apart. Certainly pressures 
will mount for an American withdrawal. 

If, on the olher hand, "peace” is uppermost 
In fhe minds of delegates, then clear opportu- 
nities Tor compromise exist. That In turn could 
pave tltc way for revived American and West- 
ern parUcipntlon in on organization which over 
the past 30 years has made real and positive 
contributions to world education and culture. It 
will be a sad day for what must become an in- 
creasingly neighborly world if this chance for 
cooperation is missed. 

Tho next few weeks bi Nairobi will be cru- 
cial From the pofnL of view of the West, espe- 
dolly the United States, two big issues lower 
over all the others: the attitude of UNESCO’s 
137 members toward Israel, and toward free- 


OPINION AND... 

UNESCO in danger 


By David 

dom of Information. Both are prickly, sensitive 
subjects. But it’s worth trying to examine 
them with as an impartial, Martlan-Ilke gaze 
as possible before the Nairobi debate gets loo 
excited: 

Israel. At the last UNESCO General Confer- 
ence In 1974 three decisions were taken which 
vitally affected Israel. Together they were 
seen in Washington as essentially political. The 
result was a U.S. congressional amendment 
cutting off American dues to UNESCO until 
"concrete steps" were taken to correct them. 
Today (lie U.S., which normally fools one quar- 
ter of UNESCO's budgel, owes ft some 339 mil- 
lion. 

The first of those 1974 decisions was to with- 
hold UNESCO aid to Israel until H respected 
earlier UNESCO calls to stop archeological 
digs near Muslim and Jewish holy places in 
east Jerusalem. Today, however, the ex- 
cavations still are continuing and there is vir- 
tually no hope at all of compromise on this dis- 
pute, In tho foreseeable future. 

The second 1974 decision was a vole not to 
Include Israel in one of the UNESCO regional 
groups through which much or the organiza- 
tion s work is done. Here a way out is possible. 

The 49-member Executive Board has recom- 
mended tiia! the regional groups themselves 
decide their own membership, if the Nairobi 
conference accepts this idea, if the European 
poup then votes Israel in, and 1/ the full con- 
ference then goes along with the result, Israel 


Anable 

will at last have a UNESCO “home.” It’ll be 
touch and go, but the odds favor success. 

The third 1974 decision took the form of a 
resolution condemning Israeli educational poli- 
cies in the occupied territories. UNESCO Di- 
rector General Amadow m’Bow was asked to 
assume the responsibility instead. The Arabs 
have made It clear that this dispute will be 
their main target fn Nairobi. 

Much now hinges around whether, and in 
what form, Israel will accept a UNESCO mis- 
sion to examine the situation . . . plus the Arab 
reaction. Compromise will be difficult, but per- 
haps not impossible. 

At best, therefore, a two-out-of-three success 
ratio on these Israeli Issues is possible. If that 
, achieved the U.S. administration Is expected 
to argue that UNESCO’s "downhill" trend is 
halted and to ask Congress to let the frozen 
U.S. funds flow again. 

Information. For some years UNESCO has 
been discussing how to build up information 
networks and tho mass media in developing na- 
lons. It Is a natural part of the emergence of 
these nations from the colonial era when all 
communications went to and from London or 
Paris or Brussels or olher European capitals 
,J® cause man y young nations do not have the 
driving private sector needed to support a 
Western-style free press, governments tend to 
become invoived. That’s understandable. So 

f. nXlely ' " ot alw °J ,s Mled, that 
news Is all one way - from the rich world to 
the poor in a culture-submerging flood. 


What has alarmed Western ? 

■ate, however, has been ae ‘ 

sion of the debate by toumariaTS!LS Ve,L 
for their own ends. UNESCO-J^m^T®’ 5 
ings (though not UNESCO itself) haJfeE 
with calls for greater government control ^ ' 
the media, boding ill not just for the deve c 2 
worlds press but for Western coireswnS 1 
and news agencies too. UITes P°We* 

The most obnoxious manifestation ol m* 
from a Western viewpoint is a “draft declar, 

f 1 . 0 " the mass ,ned| a sent to Nairobi by . i 
UNESCO meeting of "experts" in Paris L 
December According to American official i 
the whole document is “beyond salvation " n 
represents, in their eyes, an attempt by J '■ 
Russians and East Europeans to gain 1 > 
national "sanctification" for their rtgldivikie. !' 
directed media. 1 : 

It is likely that the declaration win fe 
handed over to a new 25-member comma* 
specifically set up to handle, behind tho sera f 
precisely such holly contested Issues. Bull I 
this, or olher information-related proposal, j 
are pushed through the conference against 
Western opposition the reaction is certain to bt ! 
strong. 

Hence the danger of a UNESCO split il bod ■ 
the Israeli and information issues end In tritiet 
disagreement - and the hopes of reconelliatta 
If both can be at least partially turned aside. 

Mr. Anable is the Monitor's correspon- 
dent at the United Nations. 




Jazz violins - and what else is not new? 


Wouldn’t it be nice if nostalgia just went away’ Then 

^ nostalgia and su'arouhS 
murmuring. ’Remember the good old days when we re- 
membered the good old days?" 

Alas, for the moment nostalgia seems here to stay 
and our standard question is: "What else Is not new?" 

* on B'' has returned, chest a-lhumplng. Sears 

•™IIrL b ^ StS ^ Wfi ( 0,e furnlture sectl °n classified as 
J^^odaclions" In fashions everything but 
the hoop skirt is back. And that isn't meant as a sugges- 

8 Wt 10 read the advertisement, 

• Rediscovered," and to hear a 29-piece 
19203 luxedos solemnly playing the slightly 
ricky-tlck arrangements of the self-styled “King of 

Uie arcWv es. The cornottst prelum' 
116108 of BU ffeWerbecke even uses 

a vintage hat as his mute. .. 

Ah, the compulsions of the Age of the Replica! 

.* Thft i?! e8t S ?“ lfllly of nostal gla appears to he to re. 
^ve old jazzvdollnists, and another alumnus of the Paul 
Wdteman Orchestra - no replica, he - is very much 

SmSisi a, * ; j0 ° V<!n " t,, AmeriCa ' a * reatest “* 

beautiful” according Idaho games 6* revi- 
val, and yenutl seems willing to let people think hb Is an 
'rS* 8 ' 8,1 « *** 1x381 totorests of nostalgia. Ac- 
£u*Uy, Giuseppe VenuH. was bom aboard ship Sept/ i, 


Melvin Maddocks 


SadeVhTa nSlt ^ ^ f ° (as 11 turned Qut > South 

P f h a . de,phia 18 n ° ted as U,e horae of musicians 
Li L U VenUtl appeared on "What’s My 

hSpi rlSL^** 6 8 ? 8SS W0Uld P'toeflghler. A big, 
bairel-chested man, Venuti once supported Jack Benny 

m 8Ct ’ dUrtag mch Benn y pipped: "This 
man will take on anyone in the house." 

I^.PfcytoB, Veouli still looks like a su- 
bouncer, waiting to hand on the instrument 
to Its proper owner with a mumbled threat as he comes 
panting on the stand - late again. When Venuti tunes up 
such confusion vanishes. He may still have the locker- 
room sense of humor that nails the shoe of a Sme Ufr 
Pto"® P ta yer to the floor - Bing Crosby, still a* 
oUier Whiteman almunus, swears to the story - but Ve- 

?fw CompUsI,ed muslc ton who was once offered 
a chair with the Detroit Symphony. In his recorded 

“S udl Menuhta he *■ maa " a 5S2S 

Listening to VenuU with hJs South Philadelphia friend 

SUMS* ^ ° n imimCSS g ; . 

K?” 8nd "ft* of Those Days," o^hears the Ve- 
°1 ay ~ ^ tough bear of a man with the dellca- 
toly dancing attack that never exceeds his reach, but - 


seldom falls shortjUiiai'r-FTlFTw'e is one of those tal- 
entekepUdtal bjTbeing true to Itself rather than by self- 
revision and grand illusions of development. 

The violin as $ Jaz2 Instrument has Us limits. It lacks 
volume. As for tone, there is almost no way to give a 
? Un hI a fU, e jazz rasp - the roughened voice that sings 

^ “ u f- “ y CheorfuI as a «*** when it 
to® can baro| y Play tho blues at all. Ev- 
vtoMn can d0 ln Jazz Its wind counterpart, 
» n d0 bBttar - Yflt Vonuti - like Eddie 

ITX ? tUf f milh ’ m Nance " has triumphed 
over the natural Instinct of the violin to play Bach, with- 
cutv.dgariztag the Instrument In the process. 

• nihJfS 8 ^ 8 ^*. 10 travel to pairs, and so there is ah- 
r°I to 22 vtoltoist staging a second tour-of-revival In 
n m a !f S .^toPhaa® Grappelly, who became famous as 
a member of the Quintet of the Hot Club of France over 
^years ago, playing first fiddle to Django Reinhardt's 

to® 1 ® hke an old heavyweight champ, Grap- 
pe^ looks like a French Impressionist painter, as im- 
personated by Maurice Chevalier. He can play even 
bweet Georgia Brown” with aristocratic elegance, plus 

vioUnLte gypsy ' sou1, He ia the most humorous of jazz 

Y enut L and Gra PP eUy are nostalgia as living continuity 
L.iTu n flas h*frozen-and-quick-thawed past. May 
mey both be fiddling long after both King Kongs have 
been wiped out by a squadron of moths. 


A U !! miia S G ° V \T° r '5S l: a tar 9 et for tomatoes 


j V^bient, la: vested, In certain or tomaioes. eWps: riamo ^ m interim measure ' tih Dnnn)ta 4 ulatlon the field from which to select live gov 

; - ---'J. : ^oonnral Is necessarily 


i interim 
Charles i 


!f:ij ^ 


uircumsiances, with! powor^ to dUsolv6 ’ the burden ' u,clUdBfl ' 

By . a , D overwholming voti, ; it- fat Australia 3 
8 1 60 d dec1slon to- brook • A'SJSySjjf noXt . year, She must not ^ put : tomUy. Just how-thfi 
^Y® 11 vtodtoated and that the . ■ P ^k Of a mob d^mohstratlon agafnrt sb* '-to bnagine, v; ; 
coratituUonal hubbub would soon die down. ' hmong those whibelieve tHrtt s£ - - Ri distant daw, ^ 

If anytWng, it appears lo : have gained 3 ^ 10 h to' : cplor8 ta .^8;masU‘ < to 

rti^ijgih and sigr^cance. Angry, Labor suppor- ! , ^ X)U [ tA?lnS55t •h^-.so'.'mucli : ntents ta seek the Q 
; andVsmali mi* ^^^dj ' ^dteUnguished-filluS 

nority fiave been keeping up -a nofsy barraea p ro P™y of John i i dismissal erthe' Whit- ’ ; tirement’ BH. 
%li«l ■ Though : alt siiadfe 


toi measiire ihn •. ... motion the field from ww « — 

s as Governor-General h?« e >l 0f “"ors and ,piie governor-general )& ‘ necea ^ tJ y 
- A he attended ! ? nttei Inevitably, pertiaps , 


" _ ,. wiu, ssomeumps iq gyv inem, uui u. — . 

by . offering , them’ a period in governmen 
Iden ta .' bouse, ' ; 

■ ■?y. al . Two Australians appointed In this #ay 
qfiCult . Uherel'govemments performed with great dig- 
lal$ Lonj Cadey and Sir Paul Has- 
Hink jf v luck. Both took tholr AiiHpr ,varv seriolisly. 


; He is somoUm^ bedell 


ed that he 
ed out, he 
all to the 

ilternallve 
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The U.S. and Yugoslavia 


China’s emerging new class 


By Ross N. Munro 


A subject touched upon lightly and care- 
lessly during the final stage of the American 
presidential campaign deserves most serious 
attention What should American policy be to- 
ward Yugoslavia? 

In the final so-called “debate" Governor 
Carter let himself gel trapped Into assorting 
that he "would not go to war in Yugoslavia 
even if the Soviet Union sent in troops." Presi- 
dent Kuril in his responding comment said that 
■'it is unwise for a president to signal in ad- 
vance what options he might exercise If any in- 
ternational problem arose." Two days taler 
Secretary or State Henry Kissinger called the 
i.'ailer statement "dangerous” and suggested 
lluil Mr. Carter should reconsider his views on 
this subject. 

A piiilleular |xnnl in the Kissinger argument 
Is of first tm|Hirtanee. lie noted that there are 
two different kinds of American interests in 
the world. There aro the formal treaty com- 
mitments to the NATO alliance, to Japan, to 
Australia and New Zealnnd, ole. There are 
also areas in the world where "whether we 
have an obligation or not, wc might feel our se- 
curity threatened.” lie cited both China and 
Yugoslavia as examples of places where “a 
successful attack on cither would affect the 
world equilibrium and would affect the cal- 
culations of other countries, and therefore 
could In time affect American security, even If 
it didn't do so immediately." 

Governor Carter was probably correct in 
one sense. It Is unlikely that the United States 
would actually send its armed forces “In" to 
Yugoslavia “even if the Soviet Union Bent in 
troops," In the event of a crista over Yugosla- 
via other methods than overt U.S. military in- 
tervention would probably be used to counter 
Soviet Intervention. 

However, this Is a subject deserving the 
most thoughtful pud careful attention because 
an international crista over Yugoslavia could 1 
happen at any moment, and could easily be- 
come overnight a far more serious problem tor 
the United States than the Middle East or 
southern Africa. 

Yugoslavia is a “communist" country. It 
may be difficult for some Americans to appre- 
ciate that a threat by one communist country 
to another communist country could concern 
the United States. But Yugoslavia Is a most un- 
usual type of communist country. Its commu- 
nism is not recognized as such in Moscow. The 
private sector of tho economy is substantial 
and widening. It trades mostly with the West. 
It ts not a member of the Warsaw Pact. It Is 
the leader of the "nonaligned” movement In 
the world. Its domestic and foreign policies are 
regarded in Moscow as heretical. It has be- 


come a buffer between the Soviet empire and 
Western Europe. It is allied with neither, mis- 
trusted by both, but needed by both. If it didn't 
exist il would have to be invented. It Ls in the 
Lrue interests of both communities to preserve 
it. 

But do the Soviets understand this? Would 
they keep hands off if they thought they saw a 
chance to drag Yugoslavia hack Into their War- 
saw Pact community? 

The (lunger is precisely that a chance might 
open up and that the Soviets would be unable 
to resist the temptation to seize it. 

Marshal Tito, who is to Yugoslavia what 
Mao Tse-lung was to China - a mixture of folk 
hero, buss, and king - is 86 years of age. He has 
dune hix considerable utmost over 30 years to 
forge iiis country into a Hue and lasting politi- 
cal union. But Yugoslavia is the hardest coun- 
try in u!l Europe to unify. No other is divided 
so many ways by such complex cultural and 
ethnic differences going back even lo the time 
Constantine divided the Roman Empire (330 
A.D.). The Dalmatian Coast was left in the 
Western empire speaking Latin. The interior of 
much of what is now Yugoslavia wcnl to the 
Eastern empire speaking Greek. 

Since then it has been divided and redivided , 
between Latins and Slavs, between Christians 
and Muslims, between Turkey and the Austrian 
Empire. The dividing lines criss-cross. Today 
there arc in Yugoslavia Muslims, Orthodox 
Christians, Roman Catholic Christians, Com- 
munists and many varieties of unbelievers in- 
cluding prosperous peasants and successful pri- 
vate enterprisers. 

Yugoslavia has not been welded Into a homo- 
geneous culture. It can't be, anymore than the 
Catholics and Protestants of Ulster can be 
blended into a single people. There arc strains 
between these disparate peoples. Some of 
them are foolish enough to think that bringing 
in (be Russians would help them. Il is conceiv- 
able that in the tiihnoll of a. struggle over the 
succession to Marshal Tito one faction might 
call for Soviet' help. And the Soviets might be 
foolish enough to respond. They have a sub- 
stantial armed force in position to drive Into 
northern Yugoslavia. 

Would it matter to the United States? Yes, 
enormously. If the Soviets seized Yugoslavia 
they would then control the Dalmatian Coast 
with excellent warm water ports for their 
Mediterranean squadron, and ample bases for 
their air fleets. Their propaganda would be 
just across tho Adriatic from Italy. The south- 
ern flank of NATO would be exposed. All of 
Western Europe would be shaken and endan- 
gered. The only worse thing that could happen 
to Western Europe would be an actual Soviet 
invasion. 


Events In China of the past several weeks 
may constitute one of the most momentous 
shifts in the history of communism since Karl 
Marx first pul pen lo paper. 

What foreign radicals fear is that commu- 
nism has lost its second chance. Soviet Russia 
was communism's first chance, a source of 
hone and inspiration for leftists around the 
world during much of the first half of this cen- 
tury. It turned sour for some when Russia 
sought a temporary alliance with the Nazis in 
1939 and when It crushed Eastern Europe in 
the 1940s and 1850s. 

But perhaps most disillusioning of all was 
the rise of a new class which used secret po- 
lice and prison camps to protect Its immense 
power and privilege. The existence of a new 
class mocked what was supposed to be the pri- 
mary goal and justification of communism — 
the abolition of classes. 

Whether or nol thoy ever called themselves 
Maoists, leftists around the world had their 
hopes rekindled by the Chinese revolution. 
With Its emphasis on the masses and its public 
opposition to elitism the message of the Chi- 
nese revolution for so many leftists was that a 
communist system didn’t necessarily have to 
evolve into a monolithic, elitist system. 

At the core of Maoism, particularly during 
the past decade, has been the recognition that 
there is a tendency in any communist regime 
for a new class, a privileged new elite, to 
emerge as il did in the Soviet Union. Chairman 
Mao Tse-lung felt this danger was all the 
greater in China with Its age-old elitist tradi- 
tion. Perhaps the chief antidote he prescribed 
was periodic political convulsions every seven 
to 10 years which would keep the emerging 
elite In check, which would prevent the rise of 
a new class, and which would keep China on 
the road to an egalitarian society. 

Mao’s widow, Chiang Chlng. and the three 
other radicals who have been purged were the 
chief proponents of this Una 

Whether they took this position for ulti- 
mately selfish reasons, as a justification for 
their own attempts lo acquire power, ls almost 
a secondary question In historical terms. What 
was Important was that they were the uphol- 
ders of this Maoist line favoring continuing at- 
tacks on the emerging new class and, now that 
they have been purged, tliere are no leaders on 
the horizon who appear committed to this Une. 

In recent years radicals at tho grass-roots 
level around China could criticize factory man- 
agers and party officials knowing that their 
radical allies in Peking would come lo their aid 
if local officials tried to suppress Utem. Both 
the local and the Peking radicals might have 
been pursuing their own selfish aims but, 
again, what is important Is thaL they were up- 


holding the antl-clitisl strain ol Maoism. 

Now the powerful radicals and the center on 
whom the local radicals relied have been 
wiped out and so the power equation tn China, 
right down to the factory level, has been 
changed overnlght- 

Today we can say with a high degree of cer- 
tainty that there will never be another episode 
in China like the Cultural Revolution or the 
1969s which dislodged, or al least chastened, 
lens of thousands of government bureaucrats 
and parly officials. This Ls not to say there will 
not be major conflicts, even violent ones, in 
China in the future. One can easily write sce- 
narios of future clashes based on elass, age, 
region, or special interest but tho prospects for 
a successful challenge lo elitism are dim. 

In the short run tills will pay tremendous 
dividends. The next decade, in fact, may well 
be the golden decade for 20th-century China. 
Tiie end of the radicals’ stultifying lioid on cul- 
lurc ami life-style, for one thing, will make*'- 
China a more amenable place to live In. There 
will be more latitude given to artistic ex- 
pression and the eschewing of drabness tr 
clothing and life-style will no longer be auto 
malically considered counterrevolutionary. 

On the economic front the next decade 
should witness a spurt in industrial and agricul- 
tural development and a discernible rise in the 
standard of living. This Is because the bureau- 
crats and officials who have been attacked anc 
harassed for 10 years will no longer have to be 
so caulious and will be able lo take forcefu 
charge of the economy and the bureaucracy. 

But the opposite side of this coin is that a* 
they take charge, as they put the goal of eco 
nomic growth In first place, they and the fac^ 
lory managers and the commune leaders wii 
all acquire more power and ultimately more 
privilege. Thai’s a roundabout way of saylnf 
that a new class will be firmly in charge o 
China a decade from now. 

There is little doubt that Hua Kuo-feng am 
his allies recognize this danger and will Iry'b 
counteract it. We can expect to witness nols; 
and energetic political campaigns In the com 
big months and years. Elitism In education, tta> 
arrogance of bureaucrats, the gap belweei 
factory managers and thqjr workers, bourgeoi 
Hfe-styles - all of these things will come unde 
regular attack In political campaigns. 

Tho catch is that these campaigners are go 
tag to remain relatively superficial -If there’ 
no one at the top . of the political structure ilk 
Mao Tse-lung - or the four purged radios 1> 
who surrounded him in his last years — who 1 
commuted to cutting the elite down to slz 
even at the cost of political turmoil and act 
. nomic dislocation. 

(DI976 Toronto Globe and Mail 


Unresolved world issues — 20 years later 


Twenty years ago In 1956 four events were 
happening just about this time. One was the 
Suez crisis, when Israel, Britain, and France 
attacked Egypt in a vain effort to unseat Nas- 
ser. The second was the brutal Soviet repres- 
sion of the Hungarian revolution.. The third was.- 
the final drafting of the treaties for 1 the Eu- 
ropean Economic Community and Atomic 
Energy Community. And the fourth was a re- 
port by. a special NATO committee on improv- 
ing consultation among the Atlantic nations on 
nonmllilary matters. 1 

‘ These events of 20 years ago are more than 
past history. These issues or their con- 
sequences are still on the agenda of unfinished 
business: : : ;• • . 

1 .1. The Arab-terael! conflict, which s one 
facet of the Sues crisis, Is still unsettled: The 
intervening years have seen countless raids 
and coUntonraids and wars in 1967 and 1973. 
The qrmlsticea, like the Staal agreement of 
last year, have left all the central issues unre- 
solved. Thai 1 conflict muBt not be allowed to 
fester' Tnuch longer. An overall . Settlement. . 
based on UN Resolution 242 and the legitimate 
rights of the Palestinians should haVe high prt-. . 
,ority. To achieve It the United States viU need 
jo press both sides to make the epneesstons re- ; 
quireii for a stable solution. • 

.•>,-2. The blocking of - the .Suez Canal to MW 
als6 ^mqfired hbw vulnerable Western' Eu- 
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ropo was from its growing dependence on 
Middle East oil. Indeed, it led the Europeans 
to appoint a special three-man group to study 
the problem. They proposed a program to re- 
duce Europe's dependence; largely, through: the 
Eqrop^ Atomtc Etoergy 
Yet iheir warning was virtually Ignored. In 
1955, Europe was importing about 22 percent of 
Its total energy from the Middle East, fly 1972, 
such imports had risen to about 65 percent, in 
place of domestic coal- In 1973, the Europeans, 
. were defenseless against the OPEC embargo, | 
Meanwhile, the U.S, too has become p»uch 
qiore dependent on Imported energy. .. 


Aon and uneven growth. Yet. a .stronger. Eu- 
ropean Community continues to be. in the Inter-, 
est of the U.S. as Weil 'as Europe. In recent 
years, irowevov the U-S. has. not been helpful;, 
V-rtukhtaUJS’ P/°R rass ' SDd has.', even . ex- . ; 
l^tldmve^iKrM among its- members. Suqh 
a pjlicy is shortsighted and Unwlsd. ... 

4. A year before the Soviet suppression of 
Hungary, the East-West summit at Geneva be- 
gan the process of seeking to improve relations 
ittth the Soviet Union, Two of the agenda top- 
fps -<■ arms Control and freer exchanges ~ have 
been perennials ever since-! The experience of 
39' years should Have made cleqr the; soviet 


riMwndent on lmnortod energy. . ai years shouju mu h** “vr* , 

. ^Clearly the U.S. and other major energy &jniepilon of “poeristence’’: and. 

bsors need wi adeouata long-lorm policy for Aoidd counteract the tendenay to euphoria and 

.SgterTwhlchW ivwlltog » ^ 
have yet to develop. And the spread of nuclear , need to cooperate, at;lMSt to muunUze 
-wiwer heiehterts -the nroblem of Safeguarding nuclear, war, lies steadily, increased, but tho 

ufmrmipnt ^ ' they expect from ddtente with the Soviet Union 

years jW European Economic Coni- aud how to us* their influence for that pu*v 

' mUnity has created its common market and P 0 ®?- ...- ....... 

acriCiRtural prokrarti' and has, added Britain r /; 5. The 1956 committee on AttaiiUc con- 
and two othor members. But for many yedra; aiiitatlon had only limited impact then. Yot. as. 

•iff ffiSTpnX community was h*eded the advanced .^deltas have tecorjte more ta- 

by BrS^sUaUOn and de Gaulle’s obstruct; ierdependerft, Ihey have, developed, new. ta- 

’ tton, which blocked economic and jtoUtiqal uni*, stniiiients ' for coltotoaUon,., mm* , aa /J la ® 
ly, And mftro recently the cqfnnunilly has tyECD, and worked -closely together through 

tea) under rovefe stress from inflation, roces- pATT/ IMF, and other agencies. In recent 


years the U.S. has too often neglected such cr. 
operation, indeed more open diplomacy is ei 
senUal for it tq : flourish at all levels. That to 
will require change. ‘ . - , 

8. Twenty yeartf ago, Uio needs of the iesi 
^developed ;] poor tries ,<LDCs) were .bcglnnlUB l 
receive' some attention. Indeed Trama.v- 
launched Point Four ssslstaitce to 1949. But 
has taken time to grasp the complexity of di 
velopment and to disentangle assistance froj 
East-West rivalry. 

The problems of poverty, population, fooi 
and growth - and the whole relation with tb 
. LPCg — are. critical io a decent tolematloni 
order. Yet they have not been getting the pr 
. ority Which thoy deservo, and which they wl 
require lor many, years to Coyne. / 1 f • 

Looking back 28 years, seenis to fne to pi 
the current tasks of foreign jiollCy belli old an- . 
hew into perspective. It should remind us tto 
shaping a 1 new global order Is a long and dlfi 
cult job. It will take steady and coherent of to 
to’ achieve constructive cooperation among tjL* 
advanced democracies, with the various LD( 

' and, as feasible, with adversaries. It cannpt 1 
1 done by ad hoc or short-tem measures. And 
; cannot be postponed. 
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